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OUR FIRST HISTORIAN OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION. 
BY JAMES 8. LORING, 
A paper read before the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society, May 2, 1860. 

My object is to elaborate on our first his- 
torian of the American Revolution, his char- 
acter, and that of his work. It is a familiar 
remark of Shakspeare, that “the web of 
our life is of a mingled yarn, good and bad 
together.” William Gordon, the subject of 
this article, is a striking example of the 
danger of neglecting the advice of Paul to 
Timothy, that “he devote himself entirely 
to the duties of the sacred office ;” so that 
he was ndt induced, like Demosthenes, to 
stand on tiptoe to hear street ballad-singers 
warble his praises, or like Cicero, to pant 
atter applause from the capitol. How rare 
that a pastor is eminent whose practice in- 
terweaves either law, medicine, polities, or 
commerce, with divinity! “Transparent 
as the soul of innocent youth,” should be 
the career of every professional man that | 
would be-worthy the famous epitaph : “ Here | 
lies the body of Deacon Auricular, who| 
walked in the ways of God perpendicular” 
(I hope our vigilant librarian, Mr. Trask, 
will transcribe other Dorchester inscriptions 
before they are undecipherable) ;—and when 
one is furnished with a general knowledge 
of the chief sciences, it is edifying for dis- 
course, and beautiful in elucidation, but 
every divine should be patriotic. This is as 
evident as that my Lord Bacon, or rather 
St. Albans, is indebted for his Vovum Orga-| 
num tothe Novum Testamentum. While | 
Gordon is our first historian of the American 
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Rev olution, Ravir ing recorded ev ents as they 
transpired, I must “yield the palm to George 
Bancroft for elaborating a history that the 
eye of posterity will regard as first, with all 
its errors, for pure excellence, indeed far 
above every one of its predecessors,—I esti- 
mate him as our western Macaulay, before 
long to crown the apex of his own fame. 
There is no Carlylesqueness of thought or 
style in Bancroft, but all is limpid and flow- 
ing as with Macaulay ; ; his grand tribute to 
William Penn, the Quaker governor, is a 
timely rebuke to the unjust censures of the 
prejudiced Macaulay. Yet for simple, com- 
prehensive, and unvarnished statements of 
facts and dates, Ramsay and Hildreth are 
eminently useful. ‘Who does not read 
an American book?” resounds in all the 
literary world. Is not Worcester’s royal 
quarto dictionary, with its hundred thou- 
sand words, twenty thousand of which are 
new, and thousands of synonyms, besides 
relative words, an avowed standard of the 
English language, wherever spoken ? 
William ‘Gordon was born at Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, in the year 1730. He was 
educated under the learned Dr. Marryatt, 
in London. He was for many years the 
pastor of a flourishing Independent Congre- 
gational church at Ipswich, and married 
Elizabeth Field, who had two brothers in 


| London,—one a bookseller, and the other an 


apothecary. Gordon removed from this 
church, owing to dissatisfaction that a lead- 
ing member of the church should employ 
his workmen on the business of the crown 
during the Sabbath. He next succeeded 
Dr. David Jennings in the Old Gravel Lane 
church, at Wapping, where he might have 
continued in perpetual favor; but his parti- 
ality to the cause of American independence 
induced him, in 1770, to emigrate to this 
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country. According to the parish records, | ly punishing several of them, on attempting 
Dr. Gordon was installed as “ pasture” of'| to leave the school threshold, which was an 
the Third Congregational Church, on Ja-|inclined plane covered with ice, his feet 
maica Plain, Roxbury, in the vicinity of|slipped forward and he fell at full length, 
Boston. Pasture was a very natural term | with his hat and wig rolling off his head, on 
for the pastor of a flock in pastoral life. | which the urchins gave a hearty shout, and, 
This occurred after a unanimous invitation, | remarks Captain Curtis, “We gave three 
June 5, 1772. Our divine here occupied | cheers.” This was the last time that Par- 
the pulpit for nearly one year previous, |son Gordon ever assumed the care of them 
when he preached his own installation ser-|in that capacity. Our divine, at another 
mon. No doubt his early ‘ministrations| time, sat down upon a log of wood, for the 
were as verdant pasture beside quiet streams, | purpose of taking refreshments with the 
to the sheep and lambs of the plain. It was | committee of the tow n, who were deciding 
said of him, however, that he was a man of | |on the parish boundaries, when Dr. Gor don 
elevated moral sense, but often offended by | removed his three-cornered hat to wipe away 
his rude and blunt manner. How evident | | the perspiration from his forehead. One of 
was it that he could not say, as did Napo- | | the party, Ebenezer Wells, being of highly 
leon, “I know men.” | waggish propensities, remarked: “ Dr. Gor- 
The Jamaica Plain church, erected in| | don, - you had better put on your hat, for 
1770, was established on land bequeathed to | calf’s head is not good cold.” On which 
the town of Roxbury by the ever-honored | the doctor smiling, replied, “Mr. Wells, 
Jokn Eliot, the Indian apostle, and owes its| you are a rowgue. >» His peculiar Scottish 
origin to the advice of Madam Sus: unna, the | accent induced the belief in his parish that 
generous lady of Benjamin Pember ton, who | ihe originated from that country, and even 
bore the almost entire expense of its erec-| Dr. Gray writes of him as a Scotchman. 
tion. She was a daughter of Peter Faneuil, | The privations of our fathers in the Revo- 
the noble donor of the “ Cradle of Liberty,” {lution for the ordinary comforts of life, were 
in 1740, to the town of Boston, and who| often beyond conception. When Dr. Gor- 
erected also the mansion of Dr, John, the | don married David White to a young lady 
brother of General Joseph Warren in Aus-| in his parish, the bridegroom bein desirous 
tin-street, on the Plain, ‘to furnish a good repast at the wedding, 
Wiile Dr. Gordon had a large share of! purchased of a soldier in the encampment on 
firmness in action, he was greatly deficient | the Plain, a loaf of very choice baked wheat 
in gentleness of manner, Though our divine | bread,,as a substitute for the usual cake ; 
was not a Lawson Lyon in the use of the ting-| which the parson considered so good that 
ling ferule, yet he excelled at the catechetical | he took a large portion of it for the benefit 
recitations in tingling the ears of the chil-| of his wife at home. 
dren, when they failed to rightly answer the} About the year 1773, Gordon published 
questions. We have this on the authority | the plan of a society for the purpose of mak- 
of Dr. Luther Metcalf Harris, the most aged | ing provision for widows, by annuities for 
physician on the Plain, who states that the | the remainder of life. In Roxbury he took 
village abounds in traditionary tales of the | an active part in political operations during 
historian. the war with Great Britain, and in 1775 
I will relate a few incidents. Another | was elected chaplain to the Provincial Con- 
venerable resident of the Plain, Captain Jo-| gress, at Watertown. While in that station 
seph Curtis, then twelve years of age, whose | Congress voted him a good horse for the 
home was a barrack for provincial soldiers | service, and their confidence in him was un- 
with glittering arms, in the period of the| bounded. They voted him free access to 
contest, states that the doctor had also a|all prisoners of war, especially those at Con- 
ready hand in applying the smarting birch| cord and Lexington, Congress learning 
to the young catechists, of whom he was/|that a copy of Governor Hutchinson’s trai- 
one ; and in a severe winter’s day, after free-| torous letters was in the hands of Capt. 
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McLane, at the Upper Mills, of Milton, 
“which may be of service to this colony, if 
in the hands of the Provincial Congress,” 
Dr. Gordon was commissioned to “ obtain 
them if possible of him, or any other copies 
he could elsewhere find ;” and the alacrity 
with which he ambled on his gentle bay 
horse for the purpose, in his short breeches 
and buckled shoes, his reverend wig, and 
three-cornered hat, was worthy the spirit of | 
a native-born patriot. I find in the doctor’s 
history this statement of Hutchinson’s treach- 
ery: “A discovery has been made which 
will deliver down to posterity the name of 
Governor Hutchinson loaded with infamy. 
An accident has thrown into the hands of | 
the Americans the books of his copied let- 
ters to the ministry and others, in his own | 
handwriting. By means of them the several | 
charges brought against him of his enmity 
against his own colony, of his consummate | 
duplicity, of his advising the ministry to | 
alter the charter, and to use force for the 
establishment of their plans, and of his assur- 
ing them that they would meet with no| 
effectual resistance from the boasting Sons 
of Liberty, whose courage would certainly fail 
them when put to the trial, have been authen- 
ticated beyond the possibility of a doubt.” 
Moreover, Governor Pownall said to Josiah 
Quincy, in 1774, of Hutchinson, “that 
America has not a more determined, insidi- 
ous, and inveterate enemy, than Gov. Hutch- 
inson,.” 

While it is mourned that a native son of 
Boston, of such elevated capacities as Gov. | 
Hutchinson, educated as he was at her Latin | 
school, and at the venerable college in her | 
vicinity, should have so undeviatingly de- 
voted himself to the crown, when his coun- | 
try was bleeding for liberty, we estimate 
his elaborate “ History of Massachusetts” | 
as a work that cannot be superseded, though 
it be strongly marked with errors of fact 
and opinion. “ What stronger breastplate | 
than a heart untainted? Thrice is he armed | A 
that hath his quarrel just: and he but 
naked, though locked up in steel, whose 
conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

I feel pleasure to state, that J. Wingate 
Thornton, a noted antiquarian of Boston, 
has long been engaged in preparing critical 
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notes on Hutchinson, for a new edition. 
Should he also collate the entire Revolu- 
tionary correspondence of Hutchinson, in- 
cluding his rare manuscripts, in the library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
with recently discovered materials, his wri- 
tings would comprise five volumes, 

It is a singular fact, that the notes to even 
a solid work are often read to the almost en- 
tire exclusion of the body of the book itself, 
I would have the digressions and queries of 
this performance regarded as foot-notes, and 
then I feel assured of some appreciation, The 
profuse notes to the third volume of Bar- 
ry’s eminently noted “ History of Massachu- 
setts,” overspreading a rather broader space 
than the text itself, are so valuable, that one 
is irresistibly prompted to examine them. 
Moreover, Drake’s ever-during “ Boston,” 
is another widely noted history. But Gor- 
don’s great mistake is in withholding notes, 
and the citation of authorities, which ocea- 
sion many of his statements to fall pointless. 


‘I am well aware, from my own personal 


experience, however, that when an author, 
like Gordon, is det tailing facts and incidents 
regarding the living, furnished by persons 
of the contemporaneous period, it might be 
IT can 
readily imagine that highly friendly persons, 
from motives of modesty or safety, request- 
ed Dr. Gordon not to discover their n: umes, 
and he was faithful on that point. Here I 
must remark, that, glancing at a standard 


authority, I have been struck at the more 


than eight hundred instances where the 
name ‘ friend’ occurs in Shakspeare’s Plays; 
but if, in the broad range of our acquaint- 
ance, we all knew what was said of one 
another, some of us would question the ex- 
istence of a friend, and desire that the term 
were obsolete in @ur vocabularies. I find it 
is still retained in Worcester. After what- 
ever may be said, however, in so far as re- 
gards myself, I w ill heartily say with Mark 
Antony, “ Friends am I with you all, and I 
love you all.” I have watchfully marked 
your course, from the period when you num- 
bered but seven members, until you have 
extended to more than eight hundred mem- 
bers, and have firm reason to increase my 
This Histori- 
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cal Society, being unlimited in its researches | John Adams, advised him to beware of that 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it would} foreigner. Yet the Provincial Congress, on 
be a wise measure to change its name, if it | the 11th of July, 1775, appointed the Rev. 
be changed at all, to the National Historical | Dr. Cooper, of Boston, the Rev. Mr. Gor- 
Society, especially as its most eminent mem- | don,— Frothingham mistakenly has the 
bers are of nearly every State in the Union, | name Gardner,—and the Rev. Peter Thach- 
and thus obviate the prevailing opinion out | er, to prepare a true statement of the Bat- 
of New England, that it is a local institu-| ‘tle of Bunker Hill, to be transmitted to 
tion. Yet it has increased with a rapidity | Great Britain. This may be found in the 
unrivalled by any kindred society, with the | “Siege of Boston ;” and on the 19th of the 
exception of its ponderous coadjutor of the|same month, he delivered a truly fervent 
Empire State. The local cognomen of its | sermon before the House of Representatives, 
excellent periodical should be national. Ij on the day intended for the choice of council. 
would sow my seed among you, though a|lors, which was published at Watertown, 
blade do not spring up until my mortal | with the advice of the Continental Congress, 
heart be liquefied in mother earth. But to| as appears on the title-page. 
the subject. On the day of Thanksgiving; A grandson of Gov. Thomas Cushing, 
appointed by the Provincial Congress, De- | Henry Newman, of Boston, has favored me 
cember 15, 1774, Doctor Gordon delivered | with an unpublished letter of Dr. Gordon’s, 
in their presence, at Watertown, a highly | as follows: 
patriotic discourse, which was repeated in| 
Boston, before its ‘publication, at the regu-| 
lar ancient Thursday lecture. Such produc- 
tions were as indexes or signs of the times. Jamaioa Prary, Oct, 25, 1775. 
* Although small pricks to the subsequent} My Dear Str: Necessitas non habet 
volumes, ‘there is seen the baby-finger of the | legem, must apologize for my putting you 
giant mass of things to come at large.” | off with so small a portion of paper. Every 
When John Adams was at Philadelphia, | thing useful and not easily obtained, must 
in 1775, he thus wrote of our divine: “ Par-| be made to go as far as possible. Thad a 
son Gordon, of Roxbury, spent the evening | pleasant and safe j journey, and found on my 
here. I fear his indiscreet prate will do | return that your good lady was in this neigh- 
him harm in this city, He is an eternal|borhood. Advised to a house at Medfield 
talker, and somewhat vain, and not accu-| rather than Milton, or that wayward, could 
rate nor judicious ; very zealous in the cause | it be procured. Have not heard what suc- 
and a well-meaning man, but incautious and | cess has attended her inquiries. Missed of 
not. sufficiently tender of the character of| seeing Mr. Dexter, who went from Dedham 
our Province, upon which at this time much | a night or two before I reached it, 
depends ; fond of being thought a man of} What barbarians have the brave Britons 
influence at headquarters, and with our| sunk into, under -the present majesty and 
Council and House, and with the general| ministry. The continent will be fired, I 
officers of the army, and also with gentle-| trust, with such proceedings as those prac- 
men in this city and other colonies. He is|tised at Falmouth, and to be attempted 
a good man, but wants a r guide. ” Perhaps|elsewhere. We are got back into the days 
his feelings partook of the spirit of Hotspur: | of Jeroboam, and the Congress will soon 
“Oh, he’s as tedious as a tired horse, a rail-| cry out: “ What portion have we in Brit- 
ing wife ; worse than a smoky house: I had | ain? Neither have we inheritance in the son 
rather live with cheese and garlic, in a|of Frederick. To your vessels and tents, O 
windmill far, than feed on cates [dainties],| Americans. Now see to thine own house, 
and have him talk to me, in any summer-|O Elector of Hanover!” I am going to 
“house in Christendom.” I think it proper | attend the House as Chaplain, in an hour, 
to state, that Samuel Adams, who was high-| and hope to catch Mr. Lynch upon his re- 
ly jealous of Gordon’s motives, in writing to| turn and to commit this into his custody. 


| To the Hon’ble Thomas Oushing, in the Congress 
at Philadelphia,— 
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Shall write to Mr. John Adams by the same 
conveyance. Wishing you all health and 
happiness and usefulness in the various de- 
partments wherein you act, I am, with sin- 
cere respect, Your true friend, 

Wituiam Gorpon. 


In writing to Gen. Gates, with whom his 


intimacy became so familiar, that some of 


his letters address him as “* Dear Horatio,” 
he remarks, Roxbury, Aug. 10, 1776, address- 
ed to Ticonderoga: “ Pray, have you any 
preaching among you? If so, does our ad- 
jutant attend? Ifhe attends, is he not taught 
not to seek honor from men, and to pro- 
pose a better, lest he should have no other 
reward? Now the parson shows himself. 
Well, and what if he does? Well, what 
hurt of that? Every one ought to be con- 
sistent, and not ashamed of his commission, 
And if I have a commission from one that 
was crucified, but is now exalted above all, 
he would despise me, were I afraid to own 
or to act up to it. Well, then, that matter 
is settled, and I may go on to beseech that 
care may be taken of the soldiers’ morals, that 
these may be good as well as their quarters, 
Let not any future historian have to remark, 
as Lieutenant Biggs did, referring to the 
Old England’s troops, that the best in the 
world were most given to cursing and 
swearing.” 

Several of Dr. Gordon’s letters are among 
the manuscripts of the New York Historical 
Society, and he frequently appears in Force’s 
“ American Archives.” We find no manu- 
script of our historian in the Massachusetts 
Historical Library, nor any allusion to him 
in their printed series, 

Our divine delivered the election sermon 
before the General Court, July 19, 1775, at 
Watertown, which was published. He gave 


| the first printed independence anniversary 


sermon to the General Court, July 4, 1777, 
on the separation of the Jewish Tribes, ac- 
counted for and applied to that period. 
During the prev valence of the small-pox at 
Boston, in 1778, the Legislature had its ses- 
sion on Jamaica Plain, in Dr. Gordon’s 
church, and invited him to officiate as their 
chaplain ; but they became displeased with 
his prayers, which they viewed as rather 





intended to dictate in their measures, than 
to implore the Divine direction on them. 
They therefore dismissed him from the 
chaplaincy. The over-officious zeal of our 
divine greatly contracted his influence, and 
forcibly reminds one of the reproof in Addi- 
son’s Cato: “ No more, your zeal becomes 
importunate; I’ve hitherto permitted it to 
rave, and talk at large, but learn to keep it 
in, lest it should take more freedom than 
Pll give it.” 

The beautiful cemetery of twenty-four 
tombs in the rear of the Jamaica Plain church 
was not erected until after the retirement 
of Gordon, who strenuously resisted the de- 
sire of his parish, contending that its putre- 
faction would injure the public health, 
Moreover, he insisted that they had no 
legal right to use the land for that purpose. 
Yet, in March, 1785, the parish voted “ that 
the ground when wanted shall be appropri- 
ated to a burying-ground.” Since the con- 


| secration of Forest Hills Cemetery, in Rox- 


bury, it has been desired by many to remove 
the deposits entirely, as, by so doing, house 
lots for the living might be gained. 

Dr. Luther M. Harris remarks rather 
quaintly of the plan: -“ That the ground be- 
longing exclusively to the society, they might 
give warranty deeds of it; but could they 
warrant that the old occupants should not 
sometimes appear there to ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,’ or that the ghosts of 
‘unmannerly corses,’ whose names no mon- 
uments preserve, should not so infest the 
cellarage, that no one, except a butler who 
speaks Latin,” or a spiritualist, could lay 
them ? 

A remarkable instance of the injudicious 
incaution of our divine occurred in the year , 
1779. It is well known that Gordon re- 
ported of Alexander Hamilton,—ever the 
glory of New York, whose name is invul- 
nerable as the shield of liberty, whose fame 
folds in this orb of the nation, whose politi- 
cal principles are identified with Washing- 
ton’s last noble legacy to the people,—that 
the great statesman had asserted in a public 
coffee-house, in Philadelphia, that it was 
high time for the people to rise, join Gen. , 
W rashington, and turn Congress out of doors, | 
Now, the fact was, that our divine being 
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everywhere known as the devoted chron- 
icler of the Revolution, I can readily im- 
agine that in visiting military officers in their 
encampments, and other public places, he 
was at times misled by their exaggerated 
tales, that men of greater sagacity would 
not credit. Moreover, his acquaintance 
with politicians of all parties exposed him 
to deception. Hamilton promptly demand- 
ed of Gordon his authority for such a charge, 
so totally groundless. Our historian sent 
an evasive and rather undignified reply, 
without disclosing his authority. Hamilton 
assured him that he abhorred the sentiment 
it contains, and that it never could have 
dishonored his lips: “ My fair name, despite 
of death, that lives upon my grave, to dark 
dishonor’s use you shall not have.” The 
calumny was just as absurd as that an actual 
tear shed over Lazarus, is now in St. Peter’s, 
inclosed in a small crystal by an angel. 
Hamilton finally decided that Gordon him- 
self was the author of the slander. In wri- 
ting to Washington on the subject, the de- 
famed statesman remarked of Gordon, “ that 


he should believe him to be the contriver of | 


the accusation until he gave up some other 
person as the author; and he should always 


speak of him in those terms, which a sense of 


injury and a conviction of his worthlessness 


dictate.” Iam not disposed to the opinion | 


that our divine stated a wilful falsehood, but I 
do believe that an evil-disposed person gave 
him this statement, or perhaps he misunder- 
stood what had been related. However, it 
is my desire that all human frailties be veiled 


on this unhappy affair, with Gordon’s initials 
only, is exhibited in the “ Hamilton Papers,” 
edited by Dr. Hawks, of New York. Back- 
wounding calumny is an accursed blight 
pervading all classes of society, “ whose 
breath rides on the posting wind, and doth 
belie all corners of the world.” I implore 
kind honor to stay its course, that the full 
soul may be no longer chilled toward injured 
innocence, Hamilton’s protestations in these 
letters were truly eloquent. It is a tremen- 
dous descent when our divines disregard 
the care of souls and engage in political in- 
trigue: “They'll sit by the fire and presume 
to know what’s done ?’ the capitol, ‘side fac- 





tions, and give out conjectural marriages ; 
making parties strong, and feeling such as 
stand not in their liking below their cob- 
bled shoes.” After Hamilton had been kill- 
ed by the heartless Burr, our Fisher Ames 
said, with tender pathos in+his eulogy: 
“These tears which we shed will never dry 
up. My heart grows liquid as I speak, and 
I could pour it out like water.” This was 
the involuntary effusion of our sad political 
Jeremiah, whose words were ever “like 
beautiful coins just issued from the mint, 
neatly struck by the proper organs.” 

I have another instance of Gordon’s sever- 
ity of manner. When the famous John 
Hancock was treasurer of Harvard College, 
there was a great delay on his part in the 
adjustment of his accounts. Dr. Cooper, 
the pastor of the Brattle-Street church, in 
Boston, and Dr. Gordon, conversed freely 
together on the subject; and it was finally 
agreed betaveen them that at the next over- 
seers’ meeting he should introduce a motion 
for the immediate settlement of the treasu- 
rer’s accounts, and which Dr. Cooper was to 
second. But our divine expressed so expli- 
citly his mind on the gross neglect of the 
treasurer, though so often urged to do it, 
that the manner was regarded by Dr. Cooper, 
who was naturally mild and polite, to be as 
rude, and thence he forbore to utter any 


thing on the subject, and it passed at that 
|meeting in entire silence, 


This incident 
highly offended Governor Hancock, and he 
shortly removed back to his mansion in Bos- 


| ton, and ceased further intercouse with our 
in oblivion. The interesting correspondence | 


divine. It is curious to relate one more in- 
stance. Dr. Gordon, when calling on Mr. 
Pemberton, a great patron of the church, 
fastened his horse to the front fence, which 
had been recently painted. Mr. P. requested 
him to remove the horse to a tree at hand, 
which Dr. Gordon declined doing. Mr. 
Pemberton then directed his servant to do 
it. Dr. Gordon peremptorily forbid him, 
and when Mr. Pemberton repeated his or- 
der, left the house and refused to enter it. 
This gave so great offence that he changed 
his former intentions towards this church, in 
behalf of the town of Boston, to whose poor 
he bequeathed his entire estate, and refused 
during his last illness to have any inter- 
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course with the divine. 
the last two statements, is the half: -century 
discourse of Dr. Thomas Gray, of whom it 
may be remarked, from my personal ac- 
quaintance with him, that he was a type of | 
Melancthon, in the temper of his mind, I 


think him not mistaken in the estimate of 


Dr. Gordon, that he had the frailties com- 
mon to human nature, and was w anting in 
wisdom to control them. Indeed, at times 
he was so tenacious of any favorite purpose, 
that he would contend until his eyelids 
could no longer wag. A compromising 
spirit did not irradiate his manner, 

Our divine was a frequent contributor to 
the journals of the day on political subjects, 
I tind in the Boston Independent Chronicle, 
of 1780, an address to the freemen of Mas. 
sachusetts, from his hand, in which he re- 
marks: “I have heard that the Hon. John 
Adams, Esq., delivered an excellent speech 
soon after the meeting of the Convention, 
the purport of which was, to show that it 
was impossible for human wisdom to form 
a plan of government that should suit in all 
emergencies, and that therefore periodical 
revisions were requisite.” How true is this 
remark in reference to the Bay State to this 
day. After three amending Conventions, 
the Constitution needs further revision. Ay, 
revision needs revising. Dr. Gordon is de- 

cidedly of Adams’ opinion. Where indeed 
is there a perfect form of government? Gov- 


country Gordon labored much in the ga- 
zettes to disaffect the people of Massachu- 
setts from their happy constitution.” 

In the year 1786, the generous-hearted 
John Adams moditied his views of Gordon, 
as he says that “his language is decent and 
friendly, as far as I have heard. I believe 
that the suspicion of him, that appears to 
have taken place in America, is needless. 
What profit he will make of his history, I 
know not. It is a story that nobody loves 
to read. Indeed, neither history, nor po- 
etry, nor any thing but painting and music, 
balls and spectacles, i is in vogue. Re: ding 
is out of fashion, and philosophy itself has 
become a fop gambolling in a balloon, idling 
in the wanton summer’s air, like the gossa- 
mer, so light is vanity.” 


| 





In this year, on | his famous history. 


My authority for|the 17th of March, Dr. Gordon being de- 


sirous to publish his history of the American 
Revolution, in London, of which Professor 
Smyth says, that it “is an immense assem- 
blage of facts, presented with great impar- 
tis lity,” delivered his farewell sermon to the 
church on Jamaica Plain, although advised 
not to leave the charge; and they said, 
“Tt is with reluctance we part with him.” 
In the same year, Samuel Adams, who ap- 
pears at last to have held him in esteem, 
wrote of him, that “ He is going to the land 
of his nativity, wishing for the best happi- 
ness of his own country and ours, and hop- 
ing that mutual affection will be restored as 
the only means of the prosperity of both.” 
The noble Adams, that Puritanic patriot, 
thus further enlarges in reference to Great 
Britain: “Her very disappointment will 
perpetually irritate her own feelings; and, 
in spite of reason or religion, prevent her 
conceiving a sentiment of friendship for us. 
And besides, she will never believe that 
there is a possibility that we can forgive 
her. We must therefore be content, at 
least for a great while to come, to live with 
her as a prudent man will with one who in- 
deed has professed friendship for him, but 
whose sincerity he has reason vehemently to 
suspect; guarding against injury from him 


| by making it his interest to do as little as 


possible.” Never can America, however, 


| withhold the reverent tribute of admiration 
ernor Sullivan remarks, “that while in this | 


to such advocates in Parliament as Charles 
Fox, Edmund Burke, Horace Walpole, and 
Lord Chatham. 

Our fathers, when nerved to action in 
the contest with the mother country for 
civil liberty, asserted “the invincible might 
of weakness.” Rather than submit to the 
rigorous exactions of Parliament, Jefferson 
said, “I would lend my hand to sink the 
whole island in the ocean.” Barlow says of 
our leaders: 

‘Each generous Adams freedom’s favorite pair, 

And Hancock rose, the tyrant’s rage to dare, 


Group’d with firm Jefferson, her steadiest hope, 
Of modest mien, but vast unclouded scope.”’ 


I will here revert a moment to Jamaica 
Plain, which was for more than fifteen years 
the home of our divine, and where he wrote 
The little village of Ja- 
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maica Plain well performed its duty in the 
perils of the Revolution, in proportion to 
its resources. I will cite a passage to the 
point, in Dr. Gray’s Historical Discourse : 

“March 12, 1781. The following votes 
were passed at a parish meeting. In order 
to show the immense depreciation of the 
then paper currency, I here transcribe: 
‘Voted to raise the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds, lawful money, to pay Dr. William 
Gordon’s salary, firewood, and other neces- 
sary charges for said precinct. Also, voted 
to Nathaniel Brewer, ninety pounds, lawful 
money (three hundred dollars), for taking 
care of the meeting-house, last year.’ Both 
which votes greatly surprised me. But my 
surprise was soon at an end, when I found 
at a subsequent meeting, held June 26 fol- 
lowing, the same year, ‘ voted two hundred 
pounds (six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-six cents) to William Gordon, in 
hard money, instead of the fifteen thousand 
pounds in paper, which was voted him at 
the last annual meeting. And to Nathaniel 
Brewer,. one pound and twelve shillings 
(five dollars and thirty-three cents), instead 
of the ninety pounds, lawful money, for tak- 
ing care of the meeting-house the year 
past.’ ” 

In 1783 Dr. Gordon published a produc- 
tion, “The Doctrine of Final Universal Sal- 
vation Examined and Shewn to be Unscrip- 
tural,” in answer to a Universalist, which 
led to a spirited controversy. He was hon- 
ored with the doctorate by Harvard, in 
1772, by Yale, in 1773, and by New Jersey, 
in 1777. At Dr. Gordon’s suggestion, the 
Rev. Samuel Wilton, whose father was a 
deacon of the church at Ipswich, received 
the like honor. It was Dr. Wilton to whom 
the British soldier made disposal of an ele- 
gant miniature book of devotion, which it is 
stated he removed from the pocket of Gen. 
Warren, after the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Dr. Wilton sent this relic to Dr. Gordon, 
who disposed of it to Dr. John Warren, a 
brother of the general. 

The reception of our divine in his native 
land was not generally cordial, though he 
found decided friends. After remaining a 
period in London, he settled at St. Noel’s, 
in Huntingdonshire. It was here that he 








addressed a pleasant letter to President 
Washington, in the year 1793; evincing, 
that though far removed from the scenes of 
republicanism, his heart was interested in 
our success. The following is a passage 
from this singular letter: “There is a pre- 
vailing idea in Great Britain,” says our sage 
politician, “if not in other parts of Europe, 
that whenever you are removed, the Fed- 
eral Union will be dissolved, the States will 
separate, and disorder succeed ; for that the 
American government cannot, in its own 
nature, be lasting. The confusions in France, 
and the eccentric publications in the United 
States, tend to strengthen the idea. I am 
fully convinced from what I have read in 
the manuscripts you possess, that nothing 
will give you greater satisfaction than be- 
ing the means of disappointing such expec- 
tations. Some conjecture that, when you 
have been removed from these lower re- 
gions (may it be to the regions of perfect 
bliss) for a few years, the States will quarrel 
about who shall be president, and thereby 
produce a separation. Iam fully convinced 
that one, if not more, of the first persons of 
the United States is of opinion that in time 
an hereditary president must be chosen, to 
prevent the dangerous contests that period- 
ical elections will produce, similar to what 
happened repeatedly in choosing Polish sov- 
ereigns. An hereditary president will be- 
come, most probably, in a series of years, 
but another name jor an hereditary mon- 
arch; and the whole spirit of government” 
be changed into European, Asiatic, or Afri- 
can, whatever may be its bodily shape. 

“ Allow me, then, to ask your opinion, 
whether the following plan might not, if 
brought into execution, be preventive of 
such a deplorable event? Let an alteration 
be made in that part of the Federal Consti- 
tution that relates to the choice of president, 
Let it be agreed by the United States that 
after your decease or declining the presi- 
dentship, the president shall be chosen alter- 
nately from each State, in the same form as 
now, for four years, the population to be 
settled as soon as possible, and then the 
order for each State furnishing a president 
be declared. When every State has en- 
joyed the privilege, before the last in rota- 
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tion has completed its term of four years, 
let the population be taken afresh, and a 
new orderly list be formed, as the variations 
produced by sixty years and more may re- 
quire. Though Virginia has furnished a 
president once » and again, before such alter- 
ation in the choice of a president, her right 
to the order of the rotation to be vacated. 
I cannot be absolutely certain, but I con- 
ceive that it was at length agreed by the 
former Congress, that the president should 
be chosen in rotation from the respective 
States, or a State that had not before fur- 
nished one.” 

Our historian thus proposes a singular 
mode of preventing a dissolution of the 
Union. 

Our divine after a period returned to 
his former parish at Ipswich, reduced to 
extreme poverty. Here he occasionally 
preached, ever reading his manuscripts ; 
but his memory failing him in a remarkable 
manner, he became unable to perform pub- 
lic religious service, though his sight was 
so excellent that he never used spectacles, 
He entirely lost the power of retaining what 
he read. He lost all remembrance of his 
most intimate friends, and had forgotten 


the name of the great Washington. His 
venerable lady had become blind some years 


previous to her decease. She was a gentle 
and amiable person of small stature. They 
left no descendants. Dr. Gordon died at 
Ipswich, Oct. 19, 1807, in the 78th year of 
his age. He was as tenacious of the doc- 
trines of John Calvin, as he was of the prin- 
ciples of civil and political freedom, Aye a 
close follower of rigid John Calvin, who, 
according to Bancroft: “ Setting himself up 
over agi ainst the privileged classes, with a 
loftier pride than theirs, revealed the power 

of a yet higher order of nobility, not of a 
registered ancestry of fifteen gene ‘ations, 
but one absolutely spotle ss in its ‘escutcheon, 
preordained in the council-chamber of eter- 
nity.” Is it not to this shield of our birth- 
right, moreover, that America is indebted 
for civil liberty, as illustrated by the Plym- 
outh fathers and Roger Williams? Free- 
dom and the Pilgrims, in sphere, one monu- 
ment, Our country is profoundly indebted 
to Roger Williams, Oliver Cromwell, and 
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William Penn, as the great founders of uni- 
versal religious toleration,—the last named 
of whom said, “ before he came here, that to 
imagine those barbarous New gate instru. 
ments of clubs, fines, prisons, &c., with that 
whole troop of external and dumb materials 
of force, should be fit arguments to con- 
vince the understanding, scatter its scruples, 
and finally to convert it to their religion, is 
altogether irrational, cruel, and impossible :” 
and when he came here Penn had the boon 
of toleration sealed forever in the Pennsyl- 
vania charter, 

Gordon was a man of both social and face- 
tious powers. Yet Dr, Gray, his successor, 
was an embodiment of Unitarianism in 
the character of his religious faith, and a 
warm patriot, though not a politician, Dur- 
ing his connection with the church in Rox- 
bury, Dr. Gordon was a zealous politician, 
remarks Dr, Gray, “ but not always equally 
prudent or judicious. As a preacher he was 
popular, upright in his intentions, and re- 
spectable in his profession,” 


AMERICAN SAILORS TAKEN 
BRITISH SLOOP-OF-WAR AT } 
IN 1794. 


FROM A 
NEWPORT, 


A staTemENT of facts in the case of six 
American sailors, illegally detained on board 
the British sloop- -of-war, the Nautilus, H. 
W. Baynton, commander. 

On the eighth day of May, a. p. 1794, the 
said ship arrived in the harbor or port of 
Newport, in the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. On the same day, 
the commander of the said ship made appli- 
cation to the General Assembly of the said 
State, then in session at Newport, aforesaid, 
tor liberty to purchase supplies of provisions 
for the people on board of her. The Gen- 
eral Assembly immediately took the appli- 
cation into consideration, but during the 
progress of that business, they were informed 
there were thirteen American citizens de- 
tained on board the said ship against their 
consent, three of which had been impressed 
in the West Indies; and that great anxiety 
was occasioned thereby in the minds of the 
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people. The General Assembly immedi- 
ately proceeded to measures for investiga- 
ting the facts, and sent a message to Capt. 
Biynton, then on shore, requesting his at- 
tendance before them, The captain imme- 
diately attended with his lieutenant. The 
Assembly also requested all the judges of 
the Superior Court, being then present, 
together with the judge of the District 
Court, to confer with the said officers on 
the subject; to acquaint them with the in- 
formation they had received, the uneasiness 
it had occasioned, and of their expectation, 
that if there were any American citizens on 
board their ship, they would be immediate- 
ly released; and if refused, to advise the 
General Assembly of the measures that 
might be legally pursued, to obtain the dis- 
charge of the Americans so detained. The 
judges accordingly met the said officers in 
the Council Chamber, where the said offi- 
cers, with Mr. Thomas W. Moore, the British 
vice-consul, were waiting upon the request 
of the General Assembly. The judges ac- 
quainted them with the information which 
had been received, and expressed their 
wishes that they would afford the fullest 
satisfaction with regard to the facts. The 
captain declared there were none on board 
of that description, at least within his knowl- 
edge, and so declared the lieutenant, The 
captain added, that he did not choose to 
take such seamen on board, that he never 
pressed such, and requested their names. 
The judges told him that they were not able 
to give their names, He appeared altogether 
to doubt the fact. Hereupon John Carr, 
gunner of the fort, was called upon, who on 
solemn oath declared that he inquired of 
one of the ship’s bargemen if there were any 
Americans on board the said ship, who an- 
swered that there were thirteen, ten of 
which had voluntarily entered on board, 
and that the three others had been pressed. 
The captain still appeared to disbelieve the 
matter. It was then proposed to him, that 
to satisfy himself and the authority, he would 
permit a gentleman or two, with himself, or 
his lieutenant, to go on board and there 
make the necessary inquiry: That if there 
should be American citizens on board, it was 
presumed he would not hesitate to discharge 


them ; if there were none, the public mind 
would be at ease, and mutual confidence 
would be restored. He agreed to the pro- 
priety of dismissing such, if on board, and 
at first agreed to the proposal, but on some- 
thing being dropped by the vice-consul, to 
wit, “The ship to be searched,” he with- 
drew his assent, and declared he could by 
no means consent to the proposition. Much 
argument was used to convince him of the 
propriety of it, or that he ought to point 
out some way to come at the truth, but to 
no purpose; he thought his word sufficient. 
It was observed to him, that it was not pre- 
sumed that he would undertake positively 
to deny the fact, since the information came 
from his own people, and it was not proba- 
ble he could be certain of the fact. He re- 
plied, that he would not say positively, but 
he was very confident there were none such, 
and that the information was groundless. 
It was observed to him, that he must be 
sensible that kind of argument could give 
no satisfaction; it was wished to conduct 
towards him with the utmost candor, and 
that he would exhibit the same; it was 
highly reasonable that the authorities should 
be satisfied: it was presumed that the Brit- 
ish government would upon a like occasion 
show the same solicitude for the relief of 
their subjects, and were possessed of sufti- 
cient spirit to obtain entire satisfaction ; 
that he must expect it would be exerted 
here if we were reduced to the necessity ; 
but it is still to be wished he would obviate 
that necessity by a ready compliance with 
the proposition, or by proposing something 
equally satisfactory. He replied he could 
do nothing further, was surprised at being 
thus called upon this business, asked if he 
was a prisoner, and appeared to be going 
out of the room: he was told he was not a 
prisoner, and that no measure of that kind 
had been taken. It was proposed that the 
judges would leave the room to the officers, 
with the vice-consul, in order that, as much 
had been said, they might further deliberate 
on the matter, and consult what might con- 
duce to a most fair and just settlement of the 
business. This was refused, and the captain 
and lieutenant both, against the advice of 
the judges, burst out of the room, but in- 
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stantly returned, declaring they were stop- 
ped by the people in the lobby, who were 
there in great numbers, and that they were 
under apprehension of danger. The lieu- 
tenant said he was kicked. It was asked 
him with earnestness, “Was you kicked ?” 
He answered, “ No; but what was next to 
it, he was jammed up.” They were desired 
to be composed and sit down; it was wished 
they had taken advice, for while with the 
judges they should be protected. The cap- 
tain again declared that he could not com- 
ply with the proposal made, or give further 
satisfaction than he had, as to the Ameri- 
cans said to be on board his ship. Informa- 
tion was then given to the General Assembly 
of the proceedings had thus far; when they 
passed the following resolution : 


Whereas complaint hath been made to 
this Assembly, that several citizens of the 
United States are illegally detained on 
board the British sloop-of-war the Nautilus, 
commanded by H. W. Baynton, now riding 
at anchor in the road of Newport, within 
this State. 

It is therefore voted and resolved, That 
the said H. W. Baynton, and the lieutenant 
of the said sloop-of-war, who are now on 


shore, remain there until investigation of 


the subject of the said complaint be had be- 
fore the judicial authority of this State and 
district :—To effect which purpose, 

It is further voted and resolved, That, on 
condition the said H. W. Baynton consent 
thereto, Messrs. Henry Sherburne, John L. 
Boss, Samuel Wardwell, Christopher Ellery, 
and William Davis, be a committee from 
this Assembly to go on board the said 
sloop-of-war, with Mr. Thomas W. Moore, 


the British vice-consul for this State, and | 


request of the commanding officer on board 
an examination of the crew: that the said 
committee report to the judicial authority 
of this State and district the names of the 
citizens of the United States there detained, 
if any such are on board: and that the said 
judicial authority take examination of the 
places of the birth and residence of such 
citizens, and enlarge those who on such ex- 


amination shall be found to be citizens of 


any of the United States. 
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The officers were informed of this act of 
the General Assembly, and soon after a con- 
versation more cool and candid took place, 
The captain consented that the committee 
appointed by the Assembly might go on 
board his ship; the vice-consul agreed to go 
with them; and the captain sent a letter 
(which he first showed the judges) to the 
commanding officer on board, directing him 
to give the committee all the satisfaction in 
his power as to there being any Americans 
on board. The committee proceeded on 
board, with the vice-consul, and were re- 
ceived with the utmost politeness. The 
books and lists of men were shown; and 
the people were called upon to declare 
whether there were any Americans unwill- 
ing to remain on board. Six appeared, as 
by the following copy, taken by the com- 
mittee from the shipping-book itself, and by 
their own declaration, to be Americans, 
to wit: 

John McCarthy,— Martha’s Vineyard, 
entry, June 17th, 1793. 

John Johnston,—Charleston (S. C.), en- 
try, December 17th, 1793. 

Nicholas Martin,—Boston, entry, Febru- 
ary 16th, 1794. 

Anthony Dwyer,—Georgetown (S. C.), 
entry, June 14th, 1793. 

Samuel Brown,—Portsmouth (Vir.), en- 
try, December 2d, 1793. 

William Denning,—New City (N. Y.), 
entry, April, 1794. 

The above is a true copy of the extract 
from the books of the British sloop-of war, 
the Nautilus, now riding in the harbor of 
Newport, by the subscribers who were ap- 
pointed by the honorable the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, a committee for 
the purpose of determining the numbers of 
Americans on board the said sloop-of-war, 
and which was reported on the eighth day 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-four, to the 
said honorable body, by 

Henry SHERBURNE, 
Jou L. Boss, 
SamuEL WARDWELL, 
CuristoPHER ELLERY, 
Wituam Davis. 
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N. B. The entries appeared to be made 
by some officer of the ship, and no signa- 
ture of the sailors. 


. The captain, upon inspection of the report, 
immediately declared that he was surprised ; 
that four of them he now believed were 
Americans, but, however, he was willing 
the six should be brought on shore; and 
that as many as were Americans he would 
immediately discharge. His barge went 
again on board with his written orders, as 
follows, to wit: 


Dear Mr. Innarbury, . 
Send the six men on shore to be examined 
immediately. Yours, &e., 
H. W. Baynron. 


John McCarthy, 
John Johnson, 
Nicholas Martin, 


Mr. Thomas to come on shore to take | 
care of the boat, and not to leave her. 

The six sailors were soon brought on 
shore. The officers were convinced that | 
they were all Americans; and the captain | 
agreed that they might go where they pleas- 
ed, and that in the morning he would send 
their clothing on shore, give them written 
dischs arges, and certificates for their wages, 
and the vice-consul freely offered to take | 
them, and give the sailors the money for | 
them. Whereupon entire good-humor ap- 
peared to be fully restored ; and the officers | 
with the vice-consul retired. 

In the morning the captain sent an officer 
on shore, who fully completed the business 
agreeable to the captain’s agreement. The | 
certificates were in the following form, to wit: 


Anthony Dwyer, 
Samuel Brown, 
William Denning. 








These are to certify the honorable the | 
principal officers and commissioners of his | 


Majesty’s navy, that Samuel Brown served | ' 


as able seaman on board his Majesty’s sloop | 
Nautilus, under my command, from the 2d 
day of December, 1793, to the date hereof, 
when he wag discharged; he being a sub. | 
ject of the United States of Americs 
that there hath been charged against him 
on the ship’s books the sum of two pounds 
eighteen shillings and eight pence. 


| 


| Tuomas Trtuineuast, Assistant 


‘by the General Court, 


; and | 


Given under my hand, on board the onid 
sloop at Newport, Rhode Island, the 9th 
day of May,1794. H. W. Baynron. 


Navy slops, £1 19 10 
Beds, 12 6 
Tobacco, 6 4 


£2 18 8 Wages due, £3 28 


The whole amount of the wages due to 
the sailors, as adjusted by the captain, and 
agreed to by the sailors, was £29 9 1 sterling. 

The foregoing statement, made at the re- 
quest of the General Assembly, is humbly 
submitted by the judges of the Superior 
Court, and the judge of the District Court. 

Newport, May 10, 1794. 
Dantet Owen, Chief 


. udge 
WitiiaMm TaaeGart, Assistant — 
Watrer Cooke, Assistant 6 . 
> . Superior 
| Josuua BickNatt, Assistant ! 
Court. 


Henry Marcuant, Judge of the District 
Court in and for R hode Island District. 


On consideration whereof, 
It is voted and resolved, That the forego- 
ing report be accepted ; and that his Excel- 


|lency the Governor be, and he is hereby, 
| requested to transmit a copy thereof to the 


Secretary of State of the United States as 
soon as may be. 

The following resolutions were also passed 
which we append 
in order to complete the record of the visit 
of the Nautilus to Newport: 

Upon the application made to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, by H. W. Baynton, 
commander of the British sloop-of-war called 


| the Nautilus, for a supply of fresh provisions, 


bread, water, wood, and shoes: 

It is voted and resolved, That Messrs. 
Simeon Martin and Samuel Wardwell be, 
and they are hereby appointed a committee 
to request of Thomas W. Moore, the British 
vice-consul for this State, an account of the 
quantities of the aforesaid articles now ac- 
| tins illy on board the said sloop-of-war, to- 
‘ther with the number of her men. 


Upon the application of H. W. Baynton, 
commander of the British sloop-of-war the 


' 


ge 
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Nautilus, for permission to purchase the 
necessary supplies to enable him to proceed 
with the said sloop-of-war to her destined 
port. 

It is voted and resolved, That his Excel- 
lency the Governor, be requested to cause 
the said ship to be supplied with four or five 
thousand pounds weight of bread, five hun- 
dred and sixty pounds weight of fresh beef 
and veal, and one hundred and fifty pair of 
shoes ; with such precautions and under such 
directions as he shall think proper. 


WITCHCRAFT ON. LONG ISLAND. 


In Gardiner’s “ Notes on East Hampton” 
(Doc. History of N. Y., vol. i, p. 461, 4to 
edit.), reference is made to the sending of| 
goodwife Garlick up to Hartford, to be tried 
for witcheraft. The same case is also re- 
ferred to in Wood’s, Thompson’s, and 
Prime’s histories of Long Island, and in 
Trumbull’s “ Colonial Records of Connecti- 
cut,” vol, i, p. 573, though Mr. Trumbull is 
in error as to this being the first case of this 
crime before the Connecticut court. From 
a document recently discovered, we are able 
to give the following record of the trial of 
this case, C. J. H. 

Hartrorp, Dee. 14, 1861. 


A Court of Magistrates in Hartford called 
upon the triall of the wife of Joshua Gar- 
lick, of East Hampton, this 5th day of May, 
1658, 





Magistrates. Jury. 
Jn, Winthrop, Esq., Gou’nor, Mr. Allin, 
Tho. Wells, Esq., Deputy. David Wilton, 
Mr. Webster, Nath: Warde, 


Mr. Qullick, Andr: Bacon, 
Mr. Clark, Edw: Stebbing, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Willis, 
Talcott. 


Will: Wadsworth, 
Sam: Smith, 
Tho: Coleman, 
Nath: Dickerson, 
John Moore, 
John Strong, 
Jasper Gunn, 


Elizabeth Garlick thou art indited by the 
name of Elizabeth Garlick, the wife of 
Joshua Garlick of East Hampton, that not 





having the feare of God before thine eyes 
thou hast entertained familliarity with Sa- 
than the great enemy of God & mankind, & 
by his helpe since the yeare 1650, hath done 
workes above the course of nature to the 
losse of the lives of sev’rall persons (w" sev- 
erall other sorceries) & in perticular the 
wite of Arthur Howell of East Hampton, for 
which both according to the lawes of God, 
& the established law of this comonwealth 
thou deservest to dye. 

The Jury doth not finde Elizabeth the 
wife of Joshua Garlick guilty according to 
the inditem'. 

Joshua Garlick of East Hampton for him- 
selfe & wife Elizabeth doth acknowledge 
himselfe bound to this comonwealth in a 
recognise of 30 Il. that hee & his wife shall 
cary good behavior to all the members of 
this Jurisdiction untill the Court at East 
Hampton in September or October next, & 
that they will then & there personally ap- 
peare, if hee till that time continues his 
habitation upon the Island, but if hee shall 
remove his dwelling to the maine, within 
this Jurisdiction then they here shall per- 
sonally appeare at the quarter court in Hart- 
ford on the first Thursday of September 
next, 


Societies and theic Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curtcaco Hisroricat Socrery.— Chica- 
go, Nov. 26, 1861.—The following officers 
were elected on the above date to fill the 
principal offices: 

President—W alter L. Newberry. Vice- 
presidents—W illiam B. Ogden and George 
Manierre. Zreasurer—William Blair, Jve- 
cording Secretary and Librarian—W illiam 
Barry. Corresponding Secretary—E. b. 
McCagg. 

Appropriate resolutions, testifying the 
Society’s esteem for their former President, 
William H. Brown, Esq., on his retirement 
at his own request from that office, held by 
him since the foundation of the Society, 
were unanimously adopted, 
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The death of Dr. Edwin James, of Iowa, 
a corresponding member, having been an- 
nounced, remarks were offered by the Sec- 
retary and others, upon his estimable per- 
sonal character, his services to American 
science, and his brilliant talents; which 
were embodied in resolutions to be placed 
on the Society’s files. 


Dec. 10.—The adjourned annual meeting 
was held, by the invitation of the Hon, W. 
B. Ogden, at his spacious mansion, where 
was assembled a numerous company of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The annual address, by the Hon. 8. W. 
Fuller, enforced the advantages and claims 
of the Northwest, as a field of historical 
inquiry, which were forcibly illustrated by 
allusions to its history, and the peculiar 
characteristics of its settlement and social 
organization. 

Judge Fuller’s address was followed by 
an extended report from Mr. Barry, the 
Secretary, setting forth the principal trans- 
actions of the Society during the past year. 
The collections made since the first organi- 
zation of the institution in May, 1856, were 
reported to consist of 


MSc iccacecessccccess 0008 
Urbound documents, books, and 
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At the close of the report, upon the in- 
vitation of the presiding officer, Mr. Francis 
J. Grund, who was present as a guest, 
offered some striking remarks on the value 
of history as a source of information, and 
upon the importance of historical research, 
with a notice of the Society’s collections, 
which he had recently visited and inspected, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Eneranp Historic-GEengkaLoGicat 
Sociery.— Boston, Jan. 1, 1862.—The an- 
nual meeting of this Society was held on 
the above date, President Winslow Lewis, 
M. D., in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported 
letters from various gentlemen, accepting 
resident membership. 

The Librarian reported one hundred and 
twelve pamphlets, reports, &c., six newspa- 
pers, eleven manuscripts, and seven bound 
volumes. Among them a number of valua- 
ble manuscripts from Dr, Lewis. 

Mr. Trask read memoirs of Hon. Richard 
Sullivan, an honorary member; Hon. J. H. 
Wilkins, a resident member, and Jonathan 
Marsh, a corresponding member. 

President Lewis read an admirable ad- 
dress. The name of the Society naturally 
suggested his subject, “What is History 
and Gene: ilogy ?” which he treated in an 
able and interesting manner. A vote of 
thanks was passed, anda copy \ was requested 
for publication. 

On motion of Jeremiah Colburn, Esq., 
chairman of the Finance Committee, a pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted, tender- 
ing the thanks of the Society to W. B. 
Towne, Esq. ., the Treasurer. 

The chairman of the Library Committee 
reported that the donations during the pre- 
vious year were largely in excess of any 
previous, being of bound volumes, 721; 
pamphlets, 2587; manuscripts, 19, and some 
40 loose documents, 

On motion of Mr. Kidder the following 
resolution was unanimously passed : 

“ Whereas, The Corresponding Secretary, 
John Ward Dean, Esq., and the Historiog- 
rapher, Joseph Palmer , M. D., have declined 
being candidates for re- -election, 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Society 
be presented to John Ward Dean, Esq., for 
his constant interest and fidelity as Corre- 
sponding Secrets ary for the past three years, 
and for his previous services as Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer; and also to Dr. 
Joseph Palmer for his services as Histori- 
ographer for the past six years, having filled 
that office with faithfulness and rare ability 
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from its establishment, till his impaired sight, 
for which affliction we tender him our sym- 
athy, compelled him to resign.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Winslow Lewis, M. D., of 
Boston. Vice-presidents—For Massachu- 
setts, Rev. Martin Moore, of Boston ; Maine, 
Hon. John Appleton, of Bangor; New 
Hampshire, Hon. Samuel D, Bell, of Man- 
chester; Vermont, Henry Clark, Esq., of 
Poultney; Rhode Island, John Barstow, 
Esq., of Providence ; Connecticut, Rev. F. 
W. Chapman, of Ellington. Cor. Secretary 
—Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, of Roxbury. 
Treasurer—William B, Towne, of Brook- | 
line. Historiographer—W. B. Trask, of} 
Dorchester, Librarian—John H. Shep- 
pard, of Boston. ec. Secretary—Edward | 
F, Everett, of Charlestown. 

The twelve honorary Vice-presidents of | 
last year were re-elected, and the several | 
Standing Committees were also chosen. 

The following amendment to the Consti- 
tution was passed: That the 7th article as| 
it now reads be stricken out, and the fol-| 
lowing be inserted: 

Article 7, The President, the past Presi- | 
dents, the Secretaries, the Treasurer, the | 
Historiographer, the Librarian, the chairman 
of the several Standing Committees, and five 
members chosen by the Society for the pur- 
pose, shall constitute a Board of Directors, 

In accordance with the above provision, | 
the following gentlemen were elected by | 
the Society: Rev. Martin Moore, Joseph | 
Palmer, M.D., John Barstow, Esq., John | 
W. Dean, Esq., and Hon. Geo. W. Mes-| 
singer. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Thomas 
C. Amory, Jr., Esq., for an elegant copy of | 
his “ Life of Sullivan.” 

Rev. Abner Morse read a continuation of| 
his paper, entitled “ Northmen in America,” | 
containing information received since his | 
previous paper was prepared. <A vote of 
thanks was passed, and a copy of the paper 
requested. 


Boston Numismatic Soctery.— Boston, 





Jan, 3, 1862.—The annual meeting of this | 
Society was held on the above date. In the | 


absence of the President, Mr. J. Colburn, 
Vice-president, occupied the chair. 

Various reports were made, which showed 
the Society to be in a flourishing condition. 
The following officers were re-elected : 

President—Dr. Winslow Lewis. Vice- 
president and Curator—J.Colburn. Treas- 
urer—Henry Davenport. Secretary—Wm. 
S. Appleton. 

Mr. Fisher exhibited a gold denarius of 
the emperor Anastatius, a. p. 500, and a 
very curious and interesting silver medal, 
struck in 1634, on the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. On one side he 
is represented as crowned by Religion and 
Constancy, with the inscription, “ Et vita et 
morte triumpho.” On the other side, the 
body of the king is lying in state, while two 
angels wait to carry his soul to heaven, from 
which the words “Euge serve fidelis.” 
(Well done, faithful servant) are proceeding. 
Besides these, both sides are covered with 
the frames and inscriptions. 

The Secretary exhibited a golden orna- 
ment from the coast of Guinea. It is a hol- 
low cylinder of very neat work, and of re- 
markably pure gold. It is more than an 
inch and a half long, and if used for any 
purpose, was probably strung with others 
as a chain to be worn around the neck. 


DoRcHESTER ANTIQUARIAN AND Histor- 
ICAL Soctery.— Dorchester, Jan. 10, 1862.— 
The twentieth annual meeting of this Society 
was held on Friday evening of the above 
date, at the house of Hon. E. P. Tileston, of 
that place. The President occupied the 
chair, and the meeting was fully attended. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

President— Hon. Edmund P. Tileston. 
Curators—Messrs. Edmund J. Baker, Sam- 
uel Blake, and Charles M. 8. Churchill. 
— Cor. Sec’y—Ebenezer Clapp. Librarian 
—Edward Holden. Assistant Librarian 
—Samuel Blake. Chronologist—N athaniel 
W. Tileston. 

The report of the finances of the Society 
gave satisfactory evidence of continued pros- 
perity; and the report of the Librarian 
showed a rapid and steady increase of the 
Library and Cabinet. Both reports were 
accepted, 
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John Appleton, M. D., of West Newbury, 

was, by a unanimous vote, elected an hono- 

rary member of the Society. 

Thanks were voted to sundry public bod- 
ies and individuals for valuable donations to 
the Library and Cabinet. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to 
N. W. Tileston, for his very faithful and judi- 
cious labors as Chronologist during the past 
year. 


mously agreed that a recommendation for 
the preservation of all the county papers 
deserved immediate attention. The file of 
the Plebeian, as continued in the Ulster Re- 
publican, in possession of a gentleman of 
the village of Kingston, conclusively showed 


| the advantage of such acquisition, 


The committee to memorialize the super- 
visors reported, through Jonathan W. Has- 
brouck, Esq., that that body appropriated 
$100 for the objects contemplated. 

The Executive Committee submitted a 
draft of a report to the county supervisors, 





NEW YORK. 

Uuster Historica Socrery.— Kings- | 
ton, N. Y., October 16, 1861.—This Society | 
held its third annual meeting in the Second | 
Reformed Dutch Church, of that place, | 
on the above date, President Hasbrouck, in | 
the chair. After a prayer by Rev. Mr. Stitt, | 
of New Paltz, the minutes of the last meet- | 
ing were read and approved. The Presi-| 
dent read a correspondence with President | 
Bradish, of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, in which the State Society expressed | 
the warmest interest in the proceedings of | 
the Ulster organization. 

Various communications were read. The 
President remarked upon an interesting | 

vamphlet on the “ Diffusion of Gold,” from 

{r. Dubois—in which paper were some 
allusions to the lead mines in the town of 
Wawarsing. He desired particularly to| 
call the attention of the members to the ne- | 
cessity for collecting Indian implements; a| 
good many specimens he had himself seen | 
in various parts of the county; they could | 
in this way enrich the Society’s cabinet and | 
afford materials for the future historian. 

The Treasurer’s report, showing a small 
balance on hand, was referred to a commit- 
tee, who reported it correct. 

The Secretary, Col. Pratt, read his An- 
nual Report, as required: by the Constitu- 
tion, showing the progress and condition of 
the Society’s affairs. It stated that the 
work of arranging and binding the “ Esopus | 
Records” would probably be soon com- 
pleted ; it recommended the collection of the 
incidents of the “Great Rebellion.” The 
report was accepted and ordered on file. 
Some discussion ensued, and it was unani- 





lin the Paltz. 


stating that in the present public emergen- 
cy they would not ask for a further appro- 
priation. 

The Rev. Charles Stitt read an elaborate 
paper upon the history of the French church 
at New Paltz, of which he is the pastor, 
|The paper was exhaustive in its research, 
and singularly instructive, and deserves the 
highest praise. It was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and will no doubt be 


| printed in the next part of the “ Collections,” 


now preparing for the press. 

Messrs. Reynolds, Pratt, Jonathan W. 
| Hasbrouck, and Stitt, discussed some of the 
| questions raised by Mr. Stitt’s paper, es- 
pecially in regard to the removal of the 
court-house, in 1783, and law proceedings 
The thanks of the meeting 
were voted to Mr. Stitt. 

The present officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year, as follows: 

President—A. B. Hasbrouck, Kingston. 
Vice-presidents—Rev. Chas, Scott, Bruyns- 
wick ; Edmund Eltinge, New Paltz; Ebe- 
nezer Lounsbery, Stone Ridge; George H. 
Sharp, Kingston. Secretar y—Geo rge W. 
Pratt, Kingston. Zeasurer —Reuben Ber- 
nard, Kingston, Executive Committee— 
D. L. Bernard, Clintondale; Abner Has- 
brouck, Bruynswick; Henry H. Reynolds, 
Kingston. 

The Rev. Mr. Jansen moved, in accord- 
ance with previous notice, to change the 
time of meeting to the third Mondays of 
May and October. It was discussed by 
Gen. Smith, Jas. L. Hasbrouck, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and others, and finally lost on a di- 
vision, 

Jonathan W. Hasbrouck, of Stone Ridge, 
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cee a catechism in Dutch, printed at 
Aingston, in 1801, by Copp & Frear. It 
was desirable to collect all the books print- 
ed in the county. 

On motion of Gen. Smith, it was resolved, 
that the President appoint a committee of 
three from each town in the district to col- 
lect materials and forward them to the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Jonathan W. Hasbrouck stated that 
he had collected much relating to the gene- 
alogy of Ulster county families, and would 
be glad to receive contributions. 

On motion it was resolved that the June 
meeting should be held in the Reformed 
Dutch Church at Shawangunk, and that the 
members could there examine the site of 
the Indian forts in that vicinity. 

The Society took a recess, and assembled 
in the same place at 7 o’clock. The paper 
of the evening was a very graphic account 
of the three months? campaign of the Twen- 
tieth Regiment N, Y. S. M., Ulster Guard, 
Col. Pratt, —the regiment now encamped | 
near the village, being re-enlisted for the 
war,—by William Lounsbery, commissary 
in the late service. It was listened to with 
great attention; and Mr. Lounsbery receiv- 
ed a vote of thanks for his sketch, and it 
was referred, as usual, 

The Society then proceeded to elect resi- 
dent members. 

On motion, the Society then adjourned to 
meet at Shawangunk, June 7, 1862. 


New York Hisroricat Socrery.—New 
Yo.k, Jan. 7, 1862.—The regular meeting 

was held at the Society’ 8 Building, the Hon 
Luther Bradish in the chair, 

Being the first meeting of the year, it was 
devoted entirely to business. A letter from | 
Henry B. Dawson, on the subject of a paper 
found by him in the State House at Boston, 
declaratory of independence and an assump- 
tion of sovereignty by the Colonial Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, May 1, 76, was read. 

Dr, Osgood made an interesting report 
as Corresponding Secretary. 

The Librarian, George H. Moore, Esq., in 
a brief but very interesting report, detailed 
the additions to the Library and Collections 
during the last year. 
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The report of the Committee on Fine 
Arts, enumerated in classified form the val- 
uable paintings in the possession of the So- 
ciety, and in particular alluded to the many 
portraits of individuals distinguished in our 
national history. It spoke of the rigorous 
rule applied to the admission of portraits in 
a celebrated public gallery in the old world ; 
and observed in substance that while this 
marked severity of judgment may not be 
applicable in our case, yet it were well to 
throw such bars to the introduction of por- 
traits to the Historical Gallery, as would 
reflect honor on the picture, the personage 
it represents, and on the Society. It allu- 
ded to the great importance of the photo- 
graphic art, in the transmission of valuable 
matter to posterity; and contended that 
photographic views should be taken of cit- 
les, streets, temples, churches, ships, proces- 
sions, and battles, and indeed of every thing 
that can be photographed, and be properly 
arranged in well-bound books and placed in 
possession of the Society. 

The election of officers then took place, 
and all were as usual re-elected. 


Tue American Erunotoaicat Soctrery. 
—New York, Dec. 16, 1861.—This Society 
held its December meeting on Tuesday 
evening of the above date, at the residence 
of Judge Charles P. Daly. George Folsom, 
LL. D., President, took the chair. 

Letters were read from C. Knight Wat- 
son, Esq., Secretary of the British Society 
of Antiquaries. 

From Ex-governor, J. J. Roberts, of Li- 
beria, dated Monrovia, July 31, accompany- 
ing a second Arabic manuscript. 

From James P. Delaplaine, Esq,, of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

From Mr. Frederick Hicks, in Central 
America, mentioning the discovery, by the 
Hon. Mr. Crosby, U.S. Minister at Guate- 
mala, of an ancient Indian idol, of stone, 
which had lain fifty years, buried in the 
yard of the house now occupied by him. It 
is about three and a half feet in height, and 
was brought, about two hundred years ago, 
“by the Indians, from the ancient residence 
of the Quiche kings, more than one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, over lofty moun- 
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tains, and through difficult and dangerous 
passes,” 

The letter adds: “The government re- 
ceived advices a few days ago (in Novem- 
ber), of the ruins of an immense city, which 
had just been discovered. It is buried in a 
dense forest, in the province of Esquimitha, 
about fifty-six miles from Guatemala city, 
and is said to contain a very large number 
of fine specimens of sculpture.” 

The Vice-president, Mr. Ewbank, exhib- 
ited a number of drawings, copied by him 
some years since, from a remarkable manu- 
script volume in the library of P. Force, 
Esq., being one of those collected by Lord 
Kingsborough, and written by Duran, a 
Spanish ecclesiastic in Mexico, soon after 
the conquest by Spain. Mr. E. then read 
a paper continuing his remarks on the pic- 
torial illustrations, which show the numer- 
ous persons engaged in the various chemi- 
cal arts then in use among the Mexicans. 

Dr. Gajani, on a proposal of Mr. Ewbank 
to open a correspondence with Otranto, re- 
marked that the southeastern parts of Italy 
are less explored by antiquaries than any 
other, and gave a sketch of the history of 
the country, to show why it has ever re- 
mained unknown to men of science. 

An original document was read, dated 
Great Barrington, Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Nov. 4th, 1761, containing depo- 
sitions of “ David Ingersoll, Esq., and oth- 
ers,” testifying that, from his earliest ac- 
quaintance with that region, and “many 
years before any Christian settlement was 
made in that part of the country, viz.: 
about 40 years ago, he saw a large heap of 
stones on the east side of Westenhook or 
Housatonnock River so called on the south- 
erly and of the Mountain called Monument 
Mountain, between Stockbridge and Great 
Barrington, formerly Sheffield; the said 
heap of stones ever since his knowledge of 
it as aforesaid has always been called the 
Monument and commonly understood and 
reported to have been anciently made by 
the Indians.” The Recording Secretary 
remarked, in presenting this document, that 
he did not recollect to have heard of any 
other Indian mound or tumulus in New 


England. 








OHIO. 


Crxcinnati PiongEER Assocration.— Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1861.—The annual 
meeting was held in City Building on the 
anniversary of the founding of Cincinnati, 
in 1789. In the absence of the President, 
John Whetstone, Esq., recently injured by 
accident, Eden B. Reeder, Vice-president, 
took the chair; and paid a tribute to the 
members departed during the year, Hon. 
John McLean, Col. John Johnston, Col. 
Lodwick Peyton, S. Symmes, R. L. Cole- 
man, and Samuel Arthur. 

The annual election then took place, and 
the following officers were chosen : 

President—William B. Dodson. 
president—Eden B. Reeder, 
tary—W illiam P. Stratton. 
—John D. Caldwell. 
retary—David Fisher. 
N. Riddle. Chaplain—Rev. Samuel J. 
Browne. ecutive Committee.—Joseph 
S. Ross, Isaac McFarland, Thomas H. Yeat- 
man, Gershom Craven, and George Parsells. 

S. L’Hommedieu, E. B. Reeder, and John 
D. Caldwell, were appointed to concert 
measures with certain gentlemen of Mari- 
etta for a Union Pioneer Celebration on the 
7th of April, 1862, the 73d anniversary of 
the settlement of Ohio at the mouth of the 
Muskingum river. 

The address of President Dodson on as- 
suming office, was an interesting review of 
the progress of the city and the improve- 
ments since his arrival there in 1795. 


Tice. 
Cor. Secre- 
Ree. Secretary 
Assistant Rec. Sec- 

Treasurer—Adam 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Historica Sociery or Nazareru. 
—Nazareth, Northampton Co., Pa., Nov. 
23, 1861.—This Society held its fourth an- 
niversary on the afternoon of the above 
date, in its own room, an apartment in the 
former church, supplanted by a very ele- 
gant brick edifice. 

The exercises of the occasion commenced 
with what is styled a vesper. 

The refreshment being over, the Presi- 
dent, James Henry, Esq., called the meet- 
ing to order, and read his annual address, 
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This was a well-written paper, in which he 
particularly treated of the origin of festivi- 
ties like the present, among the Moravians. 

The President was followed by Rev. J. 
Brinkenstein, who read copious extracts 
from the diary of Nazareth, for the year 
1745. This document recited many inci- 
dents and customs. 

Several letters from invited guests who 
could not be present, were read, 

After the reading of letters, several relics 


of antiquity and articles commemorative of 


the olden time were presented, among which 
were the following, viz.: A sketch of a Mo- 
ravian Mission House, built at Outhkaloga, 
in Georgia, fifteen miles from Cassville. 
Likenesses of General Oglethorpe and Count 
Pulaski, made in relief of a composition 
having the appearance of ivory. 

General Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, 
received and encour aged the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, Peter Boehler and George Schu- 
lius, in the year 1738. Count Pulaski was 
stationed for a time during the Revolution- 
ary War at Bethlehem, where the Moravian 
sisters embroidered him a flag. 

This Society, though just celebrating its 
fourth anniversary, has made quite a collec- 
tion of articles, valuable to the antiquary 
and historian, especially to the Moravian. 

During this period they have discovered 
the exact locality of the first. missionary set- 
tlements among the Indians of New York 
and Connecticut, and have erected hand- 
some monuments to the first missionaries 
whose dust mingles with the soil once owned 
by the red man, to whose immortal inter- 
ests they had devoted their lives, in the 
settlements of Shekomeko, in New York, 
and Wechquadnach, in Connecticut, 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin Stare Histroricat Socrery. 
— Milwaukee, Jan. 2, 1862.—The annual 
meeting of this Society was called to order 
on the above date, Hon. 8. 
the Vice-presidents, presiding. 

On motion of Gen. G. B. Smith, the chair 
appointed a committee to report the names 
of officers for the ensuing year, 


Orton, one of 


The annual reports of the Treasurer and 
of the Executive Committee were read and 
adopted, The receipts into the treasury were 
$1087 71, and the expenditures $965 13. 

The Library a year ago numbered 7890 
bound volumes, and over 6500 unbound doc- 
uments and pamphlets, or an aggregate of 
14,400. During the past year ‘the Library 
additions have been 610 volumes, and 711 
unbound documents and pamphlets—giving 
an aggregate increase of 1321; and exhibit- 
ing a total of 8500 bound volumes, and over 
7200 unbound documents and pamphlets, 
— in the Library; or combined, over 

15,700. Of the past year’s additions, 258 
were folios, and 53 quartos. 

The chief feature of the Library increase 
the past year has been the large addition of 
bound newspapers. In 1855 we had forty 
volumes of newspaper files bound; the So- 
ciety’s files have been ever since accumu- 
lating. We have the past year had 240 
volumes bound, and obtained 15 volumes 
by purchase, and 9 by donation, making the 
total increase of our newspaper collection 
264 volumes, of which 27 are of quarto and 
237 of folio size. The fifteen volumes pur- 
chased are all, except one, English newspa- 
pers, published between 1758 and 1794— 
exceedingly valuable for their antiquity, as 
well as for the current record of events in 
the then American Colonies, and in the in- 
fancy of our new Republic. Beside these 
there are 78 other newspaper files, also pub- 
lished beyond the limits of Wisconsin, from 
1844 to 1860. One hundred and seventy- 
one volumes, of which seventy-four are dai- 
lies, are exclusively Wisconsin papers, from 
1845 to 1861. Many of the volumes com- 
prise as many as three or four years. 

The entire collection in the newspaper 
department now numbers seven hundred 
and fifty-seven volumes. 

The Library rooms have undergone some 
important changes and improvements, par- 
ticularly in appropriate shelving for the 
largely increased bound newspaper collec- 
tions. The Librarian has devoted his time 
exclusively to the interests of the Library— 
receiving some ten thousand visitors during 
the year—rearranging and better classify 
ing the books on the shelves, 
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The nominating committee reported the | 
following ticket: 

President—Increase A. Lapham, LL. D., 
Milwaukee. Vice-presidents—General Wm. 
R. Smith, Mineral Point; Hon. Henry §. 
Baird, Green Bay ; Gen, James Sutherland, 
Janesville; Hon. George Gale, Galesville ; 
Hon. G. W. Hazleton, Columbus; Hon. 
Charles Durkee, Kenosha. Rec. Secretary 
—Frank H. Firmin. Cor. Secretary—Ly- 
man ©. Draper. ~Zreasurer—Prof. O. M. 
Conover. Librarian—Daniel 8. Durrie. 
Curators—Hon. H. 8. Orton, J. T. Clark, 
Hon. G. B. Smith, Gen. 8. Mills, Gen. D. 
Atwood, H. W. Tenney, Prof. J. D. Butler, 
Hon. George Hyer, 8. G. Benedict, F. G. 
Tibbits, Gen. G. P. Delaplaine, Hon. J. P. 
Atwood, 8S. V. Shipman, H. Rublee, Hon. 
J. Y. Smith, J. A. Ellis, J. D. Gurnee, Hon. 
D. J. Powers. 

Afier the announcement of the election, | 
the annual meeting adjourned, 

The new Executive Committee were call- 
ed together by Judge Orton, and Hon. 
James Sutiuerland, of Janesville, was ap- 
pointed to deliver the next annual address 
before the Society, on its thirteenth anniver- 
sary, Jan. 30, ensuing. 

Messrs, Rublee, Hyer, Judge Atwood, 
Clark, and J. Y. Smith, were requested to 
prepare and read papers. 

The standing committees are as follows: 

Publications.—Draper, Rublee, and J. | 
P. Atwood. 

Auditing Accounts.—J. Y. Smith, Ben- 
edict, and Firmin. 

Finance.—Mills, Conover, Powers, Ellis, 
and Gurnee. 

Printing.— Hyer, Rublee, and J. Y. 
Smit’. 

Librery, Fixtures, and Purchase.—Dra- 
per, Durrie, and Conover. 

Picture Gallery.— Delaplaine, Tibbits, 
and Clark, 

Library Exchanges.—Firmin, Gurnee, 
and Tenney. 

On Nominations.—J. P. Atwood, Ben- 
edict, and Hyer. 

Lectures and Essays.—Butler, Durrie, 
Rublee, and ‘Tenney. 

On Building Lot.—Delaplaine, D. At- 
wood, Tibbits, Clark, and Draper. 
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On Building.—Powers, Mills, Shipman, 
Ellis, and J. P. Atwood. 

Soliciting Committee-—Orton, Draper, 
Butler, Durrie, and G. B. Smith. 

On Cabinet.—Conover, Durrie, and Ship- 
man, 

On Obituaries.—D. Atwood, Orton, Geo, 
B. Smith, and Butler. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 





NOTES. 


Historica Reminiscences—F ort Pop- 
HaM.—The new fort to be placed at the 


|mouth of the Kennebec river, in Maine, on 


which the work of construction has been 
ordered, commencement to be made forth- 
with, has been most appropriately named, 
by the Secretary of War, “ Fort Popham.” 
The correspondence on the subject, on file 
in the War Office, is as follows: 

To the Honorable Simon Cameron, Secretary 

of War: 


The undersigned, citizens of Maine, re- 
spectfully request that the new fort to be 
erected at the mouth of the Kennebec river, 
in Maine, may be named “ Fort Popham,” 
in honor of Captain George Popham, broth- 
er of the learned Chief Justice Popham, of 
England. 

Capt. George Popham, as the governor 
of the first English colony in New England, 
built a fort at or near the site of the pro- 
posed fort, in the year 1607, where he died, 
February 5, 1608, and was buried, being 
the first person of his race whose bones 
were laid beneath the soil of New England, 
and whose grave will be appropriately 
marked by the fort that rises on his place of 
burial. (Signed) Joun A. Poor, 

S Revet WILiraMs. 
Wasuineton, Nov. 18, 1861. 


This proposal for a name was well re- 
ceived at the Engineer Bureau by General 
Totten, who laid the matter before the Sec 
retary of War 
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On the 23d of November, Gen, Cameron 
acted on the foregoing petitions, and en- 
tered on them— 


“ Name approved. 
Smron CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 


War Department, Wasnineton, Nov. 23, 1861.” 


The historical facts so happily brought 
forward by the distinguished citizens of 
Maine, whose letter we have given above, 
serve the double purpose of recalling some 
of the most interesting events of our early 
history, and of fixing them more strongly 
in mind, The first settlement of New Eng- 
land was made under the charter of April 
10, 1606. Sir John Popham, the fMlustrious 
and learned chief justice of England, by the 
appointment of Elizabeth, and Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, the “ Father of English Col- 
onization in America,” who procured this 
great charter, under which the English race 
was planted here, have been often overlooked, 
and were often misquoted and traduced by 
the Puritans of Massachusetts, who came 
out under the protection of this charter. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims, who came over 
in 1620 from Leyden, were invited thither 
by Gorges, as early as 1617, to aid him in 
holding the country against the French. 
Capt. George Popham’s letter to King 
James, written from Fort St. George, at 
the mouth of the Kennebec, in December, 
1607, in the Latin language, shows his pre- 
tension to literary culture. This letter is 
found in the fourth volume of the “ Collec- 
tions of the Maine Historical Society.” 

The name of Gorges is perpetuated by 
the new fort in Portland harbor, to which 
his name has been given, and that of Pop- 
ham will be equally well preserved by the 
recent act of the Secretary of War. The 
fitness of these designations will be obvious 
to all. 


Gen. Rurus Putnam.—This patriotic 
worthy—a brigadier-general in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the founder of the State 
of Ohio—died at Marietta, in that State, in 
1824, Spending some days in the place, in 
the summer of 1842, I visited his grave, and 


copied from his monument (a plain, old. 
fashioned affair, which even then looked 
dingy and weather-beaten), the following 
inscriptions : 


In 
Memory of 
Gen" Rurvus Putnam, 
Who departed this life 
May 2", a. p. 1824, 
then in 
the 87". year of 
his age. 


On the opposite side it reads: 


In Memory of 
Mrs. Persis Putnam, 
Consort of 
Gren. Rurus Putnam, 
Who died 
Sept. 6", a. D., 1820, 
In the 83" year of her age. 


The State of Ohio owes to the memory 
of its founder, the erection of a more worthy 
and enduring monument over his remains. 
The present is no time, I am well aware, 
for the rebuilding of monuments to the 
dead; but with the return of peace, and the 
restoration of its former prosperity to our 
now distracted country, it is to be hoped 
that proper steps may be taken to manifest 
the respect and gratitude which the “ Buck- 
eye State” owes, and should pay to the 
memory of Rurus Putnam. c. 





Lists or GRADUATES OF AMERICAN CoL- 
LEGES.—In the American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, a periodical published at Boston, Mass., 
from 1829 to 1843, are lists of the graduates 
of American colleges and others who re- 
ceived degrees at those colleges to the year 
1841. The first list is printed in the seventh 
volume, and occupies pp. 93-132, 181-245, 
and 289-343, This was prepared by John 
Farmer. It gives the names, alphabetically 
arranged, of recipients of degrees at the 
several New England colleges from their 
foundation to the times mentioned, as fol- 
lows, viz.: of Harvard, to and including 
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1834; Yale, 1834; Brown, 18380; Williams, y 


1833; Vermont, 1828; Bowdoin, 1834; 
Middlebury, 1832; Waterville, 1834; Am- 
herst, 1834, and Washington, 1834. The 
second list is printed in the eleventh vol- 
ume, occupying pp. 145-159, 290-308, and 
415-449. The preparation of this was com- 
menced by John Farmer, who completed 
the portion ending on p. 159, with the as- 
sistance of Moses Chamberlain, Jr., of Con- 
cord. The remainder of the list was pre- 
pared by Mr. Chamberlain, under the super- 
vision of the editors of the Quar terly Register, 
Rev. Drs. Edwards and Cogswell. It gives 
the names, also alphabetically arr ranged, of 
those who received degrees at the several 
colleges in the States of New York and 
New Jersey to the year 1834, with the ex- 
ception of Hamilton Institution, Geneva Col- 
lege, and the University of New Y ork, from 
which lists of graduates could not be ob- 
tained. The third list, which is in the fif- 
teenth volume, is by Mellen Chamberlain, of 
Concord. It occupies pp. 137-161, 276-297, 
and 446-491. It gives an alphabetical ar- 
rangeiment of the names of persons receiving 
degrees at the several colleges in New Eng- 
land, New York, and New Jersey, from 
1834, and at other colleges in the United 
States from their foundation, to 1841. 

Any one who should continue these lists 
to the present time, and combine them into 
one, would perform a valuable service to the 
literary public. Till this is done, I think 
the readers of the Magazine will find the 
above notes useful to them for reference. 

BOSTON. 


Op Porxt anv rrs Monument.—A cor- 
respondent on p. 344, vol. v., of the Z M, 
gives some account of an ancient relic, a 
memorial of Father Rasles, recently for ind 

at “ Old Point”—the location of the Indian 
village—in this town. With your permis- 
sion, ~and as a matter of gener’ il historic in- 
terest, I will add a few notes. 

The Indian name of this town was Nan- 
rantsouck, which signifies, smooth water be- 
tween the rapids, or falls ; and the tribe of 
Indians who inhabited the valley of the 
Kennebec, were originally known by the 
name they gave to “the river. But’ after 
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they were driven back from Swan Island, 
in Merrymeeting Bay, by the incursions of 
the whites, and took up their abode at this 
place, they were called the Norridgwogs. 
This tribe of Indians were early visited by 
several French missionaries from Quebec; 
the most noted of whom was Sebastian 
Rasles, who came to this place in 1693. He 
was a man of good sense, deep learning, and 
engaging manners, and was connected with 
a very respectable family in France. He 
was thoroughly educated, and wrote the 
Latin with classic purity. There is now in 
Harvard college library, a dictionary of the 
Abenaquis language, prepared by him. He 
was also well acquainted with all the Indian 
dialects. He was killed at the destruction 
of Norridgewock, by the English, under 
Capt. Harmon, August 23, 1724. 

In 1833, the Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenw ick, 
bishop of Boston, purchased an acre of 
land at Old Point, where the Indian church 
formerly stood, with a passage-way leading 
from the road to the spot, near the bank of 
the river. Upon this spot, a monument in 
memory of Rasles was erected by Bishop 
Fenwick, on the 23d of August, of that 
year, 1833—the anniver: sary of the destrue- 
tion of the church and village. The monu- 
ment consisted of a granite obelisk, three 
feet square at the base, and eleven feet high, 
placed upon a granite basement and stone 
table four feet square and five feet high. 
The obelisk was surmounted by an iron 
cross two feet high, making the entire 
height of the monument, eighteen feet. At 
the time of its erection a large collection of 
people assembled to witness the ceremony ; 
at which time an address on the “ Life and 
character of Rasles,” was delivered by Bish- 
op Fenwick. The inscription on the monu- 
ment is in Latin, of which the following is a 
literal translation : 


t 


Rev. Sesastran Rastes, a native of 
France, a missionary of the Society of Je- 
sus, at first preaching for a few years to the 
Illinois and Hurons, afterwards, for thirty- 
four years, to the Abenaquis, in faith and 
charity a true apostle of Christ, undaunted 
by the danger of arms, often testifying that 
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he was prepared to die for his flock; at 
length this best of pastors fell amidst arms, 
at the destruction of the village of Norridge- 
wock, and the ruins of his own church, in 
this very place, on the 23d day of August, 
A. D. 1724. Bunepicr Fenwick, Bishop of 
Boston, has erected this monument, and ded- 
icated it to him and his deceased children 
in Christ, on the 23d of August, a. p, 1823, 
To tHE GREATER GLORY oF Gop, 


About two years after its erection, this 
monument was thrown down by some un- 
principled and mischievous persons, at the 
instigation of strangers from Massachusetts, 
whose prejudices were aroused against the 
Catholics. It was, however, immediately 
replaced by the citizens of this town, and 
stood until 1850, when it was thrown down 
a second time, where it has remained unno- 
ticed and uneared for until this fall, when it 
was again re-erected by our citizens,—at the 
suggestion of Dr, John 8. Lynde,—on Sep- 
tember 12,1861, and now, in the words of 
the venerable author of the “ History of 
Norridgewock,” it stands, “an humble and 
harmless memento of the place where the 
Indian church once stood.” 

The name of the missionary whose life 
the monument represents, is spelt in differ- 
ent ways by different writers, as, Rale, Ralle, 
Rasle, and Rasles; the orthography fol- 
lowed in this note is that of the original 
letters of Rasles, as given in Rev. W. I. 
Kip’s “ Early Jesuit Missions.” _—s. L. B. 

Norriperewock, Maine. 


[Rale wrote his name clearly Seb. Rale, 
in a baptismal entry in the register of 
Three Rivers. See fac-simile in Shea’s 
* Catholic Missions.” } 


Americans Lvpressep IN Brrtisu Surtrs. 
—Daniel O’Connell once remarked, “ that 
the English had very bad memories as to 
some points of their history ;” and the un- 
blushing impudence with which denials have 
been made that Americans ever were im- 
pressed in British ships, is a modern in- 
stance of their forgetfulness, The following 
letter has thus an interest : 





Cuatnam H., M. Prison Sure 
Nassav Ist March 1814 

Dear Brotuer anv Sister I hope this 
will find you and all the family in good 
health as it leaves me a present. this is 
the first opportunity I have had of writing 
to you for these many years but this Un- 
fortunate war has happened I hope for the 
benefit of restoring me and many more of 
my Countrymen to their native homes, as I 
trust in will in the end. I are Directed by 
the American to write to my friends for 
Documents to prove to the Lords of Ad- 
miralty that I are a natural born Citizen of 
the U. States before they will admit of my 
being released from prison where I was sent 
at the Commencement of the war After 
having been forced to serve them Eleven 
Years or thereabout and now they will not 
allow me to go home except that I can 
prove to them that I are a real American 
born which must be done by my friends 
such Proofs I wish you to send me a Cer- 
tificate of my birth from the Meeting in 
which I was baptized or from the town 
Clerk, Enquire at the Custom at Salem if 
ever I Ree’d a Protection from the Custom 
House in Salem and if so send me a Copy 
of it and I wish you to have a Certificate 
drawn up by the head Magistrate of the 
town and Signed by some of the Most Re- 
spectable men in that Place to certify where 
I was born and Every other Proofs that 
you can produce as the English will not ad- 
mit of our release unless they aredully Sat- 
isfied of Nativity you must Send those pa- 
pers to the Secretary General for prisoners 
of war at Washington who will forward 
them to the American Agent London. 
there is many men in the Same Situation as 
myself who is receiving their Documents by 
Every oppertunity,I beg you will send me 
an Answer by the first oppurtunity and let 
me know how my friends are and if my be- 
loved father is alive. I shall Expect an 
Answer from him likewise. Give my love 
to my Father and all my friends and rela 
tuns so no more at present from 

Your Most Affectionate 
Brother 
Roserr E .iorr. 
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(Address of Letter.) 
Francis Smiru, 
Bevery, Count of Essex, 
Sate of Masachusetts, 
U. 8.-America, 
B. M. 


Tae Woopuutt Controversy (vol. v.)— 
To prevent misconstruction it is well to call 
attention to the fact that the letter of “Vin- 
dex” (vol. v., p. 215), though last in the 
series, as given in the Magazine, was in real- 
ity, as its date shows, prior to Mr. Cooper’s 
last, and two of Mr. Onderdonk’s. M. 


Weatuer Wispom.—In a copy of Ames’s 
*“ Almanack,” for the year 1767, I find the 
following written memorandum: “ Heard 
an observation of an old Fisherman, that if 
it rained on the 17th July, there commonly 
happened successive rains in Plenty for 6 
weeks after.” BOSTON, 


Tue Arcuives or PatLapELpnia.—Some 
time during the month of May, 1861, an or- 
dinance was passed by the city councils, 
directing the recorder of deeds to remove 
his office and its contents to some more eli- 
gible premises than those then occupied by 
the recorder in the “ Row.” This was the 
more strongly urged because the prothono- 
tary of the District Court had scarcely room 
enough in which to transact his business 
properly, ‘and was in need of a more enlarged 
sphere. 

The “ Row” was built in 1813, and many 
of the deed books and books of record have 
been lying in the vaults undisturbed for a 
period of fifty years. In this accumulation 
of the labors of hundreds of ancient clerks, 
were found many curious, valuable, and im- 
portant documents. These deeds and rec- 
ords, entirely out of date, were cast, from 
time to time, into the cellar, and a general 
“cleaning out” of this apartment took place 
yesterday. These papers are now safely 
and tastefully placed in position at the 
recorder’s new office, Philadelphia Bank 
Building, Chesnut-street, below Fifth, and 
they comprise many curious colonial and 
court records, the most noticeable of which 


are the Court Records of German Town- 
ship, Which court was held in 1691. 

Through the kindness of the recorder, we 
were permitted to copy the following deed 
from the Indians to the renowned William 
Penn, dated the second day of August, 1685. 
From this it will be seen how cheap land in 
Delaware was at that early date: 


“Tus INDENTURE witnesseth that we, 
Lare, Packenah, Lareckham, Sickais, Pett- 
quessett, Yovis, Essepenaick, Bethoy, Kek- 
ellappan, Zeoumus, Muchalorra, Melkanga, 
Urza Powzy, Indian kings and sachemack- 
ers, right owners of all the lands from Quing 
Quinguris Creek, called Duck Creek, unto 
Upland, called Chester Creek, all along by 
the west side of Delaware river, and so be- 
tween the said creeks backward as far as a 
man can ride in two dayes with a horse, for 
and in consideration of the following goods 
to us in hand paid, and secured to be paid 
by William Penn, proprietary and Governor 
of the province of Pennsilvania and Terri- 
tories thereof, videlicet : Twenty guns, twen- 
ty fathoms match coat, twenty fathom 
Stroud waters, twenty blankets, twenty ket- 
tles, twenty pounds powder, one hundred 
bars lead, forty tomahawks, one hundred 
knives, forty pair stockings, one barrel of 
tar, twenty pounds red lead, one hundred 
fathoms wampham, thirty glass bottles, thir- 
ty pewter spoons, one hundred awl blades, 
three hundred tobacco pipes, one hundred 
hands of tobacco, twenty tobacco tongs, 
twenty steels, three hundred flints, thirty- 
one pair scissors, thirty combs, sixty look- 
ing glasses, two hundred needles, one skiple 
salt, thirty pounds of sugar, four gallons of 
molasses, twenty tobacco boxes, one hun- 
dred jews-harps, twenty hoes, thirty gimblets, 
thirty wooden screw boxes, one hundred 
strings beads, Do hereby acknowledge in be- 
half of ourselves, as only right owners of the 
aforesaid tract of land, to bargain and sell, 
and by these presents Do fully, clearly and 
absolutely bargain and sell unto the said 
William Penn, his heirs and assigns forever, 
the aforesaid Tract of Land, with all the 
woods, runns, creeks and appurtenances 
unto the said same belonging, to be held, 
used, possessed and enjoyed by the said 
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William Penn, his heirs and assigns forever, 
without any molestation or hindrance from 
or by us or any of us, or from or by any 
other Indians whatsoever, that shall ‘or 
may claim any right, title or interest in or 
unto the said tract of land or any part 
thereof, In witness whereof, we have here- 
unto set our hands and seals, at New Castle, 
this second day of the Eighth Month, 1685, 
[Signatures and Seals. | 


This deed was recorded in 1735. It was 
done in presence of Thos. Holme, Peter Al- 
rich, Larse Coc, Philip Thomas Lehman, 
James Atkinson, Christopher Gore, John 
Walker, Edward Love, John Mandy, and 
Tammany, Quaran, Owegham, Oweghere, 
Shunan, Patuska, and Markushute, Indian 
chiefs. 

We have only room for one more curious 
specimen of these records, the preamble to 
which will explain its import : 


Articles of Agreement between the Susquehannagh 
Kings and William Penn. 

Articles of agreement indented, made, 

concluded and agreed upon at Philadelphia, 

the twenty-third day of the Second month, 





called April, in the year one thousand seven | 
| the said Kings and Chief’, and all and every 
Proprietary and Governour of the Province | 
of Pennsilvania, and territories thereunto | 


hundred and one, Between William Penn, 


belonging, on the one part, and Connoo- 


daghtok, King of the Indians inhabiting upon | 
and about the river Susquehannagh in the | 
jsaid Indians shall have the full and free 


said Province, and Widaagh (alias Oretty- 
agh) Koqueeash and Andaggy Junkquagh, 


Chiefs of the said nations of Indians, and | 


Wopsathaking, and Lemoycungh, and Pe- 
moyajooagh, Chiefs of the Shawonahs In- 
dians, and Ahookasoough, brother to the 
Emperor, for and in behalf of the Emperor, 
and Weewkinpough, Cherquitragh, Lakyew- 
saw, and Woapackoa, Chiefs of the nations 
of the Indians inhabiting in and about the 
northern part of the river Pottomack in the 
said Province, for and in behalf of them- 
selves and successors, and their several na- 
tions and people on the other part as fol- 
loweth: 

THAT as hitherto there has always been 
a good understanding and neighborhood 
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between the said William Penn and his 
Lieutenants, since his first arrival in saide 
province, and the several nations of Indians 
inhabiting in and about the saide, so there 
shall be for ever hereafter, a firm and last- 
ing peace, unlimited, between the said Wil- 
liam Penn, his heirs and successors, all the 
English and other Christian inhabitants of 
the said province, the said Kings and Chiefs, 
and their successors, all the several people 
of the nations of Indians aforesaid ; and that 
they shall further hereafter be as one head 
and one heart, and live in true friendship 
and amity as one people. Jtem.—That the 
said Kings and Chiefs (each for himself and 
his people engaging), shall at no time hurt, 
injure or defraud any inhabitant or inhab- 
itants of the said province, either in their 
persons or estates, and that the said William 
Penn, his heirs and successors, shall not 
suffer to be done or committed by any of 
the subjects of England, within the said 
province, any act of hostility or violence, 
wrong or injury to or against any of the said 
Indians, but shall on both sides, at all 
times, readily do justice and perform all acts 
and offices of friendship and good-will, to 
obleidge each other to a lasting peace, as 
aforesaid. Jtem.—That all and every of 


particular of the nations under them, shall at 
all times behave themselves regular ly and so- 
berly, according to the lawe of this Govern- 
ment, while they live near and among the 
Christian inhabitants thereof; and that the 


privileges and immunities of all the said 
laws as any other inhabitants, they duly 
owning and acknowledging the authority of 
the crown of England and the Government 
of this province. 

Item.—That if, at any time, any of the 
said Indians, by the means of evil-minded 
persons and sowers of sedition, should hear 
any unkind or disadvantageous reports of 
the English, or if they had evil designs 
against any of the said Indians, shall send 
notice thereof to the said William Penn, his 
heirs or assigns. Jtem.—That the Potto- 
mack Indians aforesaid, within the bounds 
of this Province, they strictly observing and 
practising, all and singular, the articles afore- 
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said to them relating. Jtem.—The Indians 
of the Conostogoe and those in and about 
the Susquehannagh, and more especially the 
said Connoodaghaah, their King, doth fully 
agree, and by these presents, ratifie the bar- 
gain and sale of lands lying near and about 
the said river. 

In Witness Wuereor, The said parties 
have as a confirmation made mutual pres- 
ents to each other—the Indians in five par- 
cels of skins, and the said William Penn in 
several English goods and merchandises, as 
a binding pledge in the promises never to 
be broken or violated ; and as a farther tes- 
timony thereof, have also to these presents 
interchangeably set their hands and seals 
the day and year above written. 


Connoodaghtoh, Pemoyajooagh, 
Orettyagh, Ahookassoongh, 
Koqueeash, Weewhinjough, 
Andaggyjunguagh, | Cheequittagh, 
Wopaththa, Takayewsan, 
Lemoytungh, Woapatkoa. 


The new.office of the recorder of deeds 
consists now of three spacious rooms on the 
second floor of the old Pennsylvania, now 
Philadelphia Bank. The first room is about 
thirty feet square, and is tiled with marble. 
The books of records are placed on iron 
shelves, at convenient distances from the 
floor. To the right is a smaller room, in 
which are placed the books of indices, a 
small library in themselves, Further west 
is the room occupied by the transcribing 
clerks. The whole premises are fire-proof, 
a fact which should make property owners 
sleep rather more comfortably hereafter, as 
they can rest assured that the records of all 
deeds are safe.—Penn. Inquirer, Nov. 2, 
1861. 








Derivation oF APALACHIAN.—This name 
has been applied to designate collectively 
our great eastern range of mountains, and 
in ethnology, by Mr. Schoolcraft, to a large 
southern family of aboriginal tribes; but its 
derivation has, I think, never been deter- 
mined, Not, indeed, that plausible sugges- 
tions have been lacking, as for example that 
of Heckwelder, who supposed it a corrup- 
tion of Lenape or Wapanaki, “ which name | 


the French as easily corrupted in the south 
to Apalache, as in the north to Abenakis” 
(Hist. of the Delawares, p. 113); and m 

own, that it was the Carib word Apdliche, 
man (Notes on the Florid. Penin., p. 93). 
It is unnecessary to go so far, however, as its 
radical is more probably the pure Muskogeh 
word, apala, meaning the great sea, or the 
ocean. It is seen for example in the name 
this tribe applied to the king of England : 


apala - mico - clueco 


Ant 
(The) beyond - the great sea - chief - great 


“the great chief over or beyond the ocean’’ 
(Bartram, Travels, p. 495). Apalache is a 
compound of this word with the Muskogeh 
personal participle, chz, and means “ those by 
the sea,” while Apalachicdla or Apalachucla, 
is the word with the Choctaw suffix 6k/a or 
uklah, nation or town; used also as the ter- 
mination of plural nouns, and consequently 
signifies “the town of those by the sea.” It 
was first applied to a village on the river 
now called the Apalachicola, and correctly 
indicates the location of the tribe on and 
near the shores of the Mexican Gulf. No 
such name was ever used, either by the In- 
dians or the historians of De Soto’s expedi- 
tion, to designate the mountains, their na- 
tive appellations being Pemolninck and Ona- 
gatano. It was first so applied, through a 
mistake, by the writers of the French colony 
of Coligny. While at the mouth of the St. 
John’s they learned that the adjoining tribes 
obtained what little gold and copper they 
possessed from their western neighbors, the 
Apalaches, who in turn said that the metals © 
came from certain mountains to the north 
and northwest. The colonists, however, 
and after them all subsequent writers, sup- 
posing the mountains included in the prov- 
ince of Apalache, gave them the same name. 
Thus it happens, curiously enough, that 
though an inland chain, their name signities 
that they are close by the sea. 

As it is consequently incorrect to include 
under this term other than coast tribes, it 
is desirable that it be replaced by some other 
in its ethnological employment. From the 
analogy in derivation to Ostic, Abanic, &e., 
I would suggest as its substitute, Shawon- 
dasic, from the Algic shawondasee, south. 

I may add, that the expression of wel 
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come, antipola bonnasson, with which the 
Indians of the St. John’s and neighboring 
coast received the French explorers, signi- 
fying, says Laudonniére, “frére, amy, ou 
chose semblable” (Hist. Not., p. 67), derived 
by Gallatin (Trans. Am. Antiq. Soe., vol. ii., 
p. 106), from the Choktah, ctapela, allies 
(literally, they help each other), and the Mus- 
kogeh, ponhisse, our friends, is more prob- 
ably good Muskogeh compounded of ant- 
apala-ponhisse, meaning, our friends from 
over the ocean. D. G. B. 
West Curster, Pa, 


[The suggestion of a new name here 


made seems to us to be liable to the fault of 


giving to a non-Algonquin tribe, a name in 
the Algonquin language, and not used in 
that sense by tribes using that language. 
The system of names requires some rule, 
and we at one time favored the idea of call- 
ing each family by its name for the Deity. 
In this way we should have the Manitou 
family, the Oki, the Wakonda, &c. But 
others have suggested, and we think it bet- 
ter to call each family by its name for man, 
This is really the name they generally give 
themselves, and is a word open to no ques- 
tion. The Lenni or Illini, the Ongwe. 


the specimen of the latter language discov- 
ered by Mr. Smith seems to show, the term 
Okla would include this family.] 


CoNSECRATION OF Bisnor WHITE AND 
Bisnor Provoost.—It is well known that 
Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, and Bishop 


Provoost, of New York, were the first bish-| 


ops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
those States. They were both consecrated 
at Lambeth, on the same day, February 4, 
1787; but it does not appear from Bishop 
White’s account, or from any other account 
that has been published, on which of them 
the act of consecration was first performed. 
Dr. Francis in his “ Old New York,” p. 163, 
states as follows; “It has been more than 
once affirmed, and the declaration is in 
print, that Bishop Provoost, as senior _pres- 
byter, and senior in the ministry, was con- 
secrated first, and Bishop White next, 


If 


the Choctaws included the Apalaches, as| 








though in the same day and hour, Feb. 4, 
1787. The son-in-law of Provoost, E. D. 
Colden, a man of veracity, assured me such 
was the case. If so, Provoost is to be re- 
corded as the Father of the American Epis- 
copate. It is painful to pluck a hair from 
the venerable head of the apostolic White, 
but we are dealing with history.” 

But from some remarks lately written by 
Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, relative to the 
consecration of himself and Bishops Hop- 
kins, McIlvaine, and Doane, Oct. 31, 1832, 
at New York, it appears that just after the 
consecration services had been performed, 
Bishop White stated that the bishops at 
Lambeth, on the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of Bishops White and Provoost, had 
observed the usual practice in England, 
where more than one bishop were to be con- 
secrated, of performing the rite on the sev- 
eral candidates according to their seniority 
as doctors of divinity, 

Now, as the degree of doctor of divinity 
had been conferred on Bishop White in the 
spring of 1782, and on Bishop Provoost in 
the summer of 1786, Bishop White was of 
course the senior doctor of divinity. 

In the certificate of consecration Bishop 
White is named first. After stating the 
time and place of consecration and by whom 
performed, the document says: “Conse- 
crated the Rey. William White, doctor in 
divinity, rector of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s, in the city of Philadelphia, a subject 
or citizen of the United States of North 
America; and the Rev. Samuel Provoost, 
doctor in divinity, rector of Trinity Church, 
in the city of New York, a subject or citizen, 
also, of the United States of North Amer- 
ica, to the office of a bishop” (“* Memoirs of 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” by Bishop 
White,” second edition, p. 324). 

In formally mentioning the consecration 
on p. 28, Bishop White, whose avoidance ot 
egotism was well known, places his own 
name first. 

The following is a copy of Bishop Smith’s 
remarks, referred to above. They were writ- 
ten by him for Mr. Dreer, of Philadelphia : 

* Loursvitte, Ky,, Oct, 23, 1861. 

* An incident which occurred in the ves- 

try room of St. Paul’s Church, in New York, 
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on the memorable occasion of the consecra- 
tion of the four bishops, may perhaps inter- 
est those who come after us. Before the 
bishops had disrobed, the venerable presid- 
ing bishop claimed our attention to a brief 
statement. He had been censured for giv- 
ing Bishop Hobart precedence over Bishop 
Griswold, on the score, as was supposed, of 
personal and ecclesiastical prepossession. 
He trusted we all knew him well enough to 
believe that he was altogether incapable of 
such an act. The facts were, that on the 
occasion of his own consecration at the same 
time with Dr. Provoost, the English mode 
of determining priority had been adopted, 
i.e., seniority as doctors of divinity. On 
the first occasion of the consecration of more 
than one bishop at a time, in the American 
Church, the same principle had been affirm- 


ed, perhaps without due consideration, by | 


the bishops present on the present occasion, 
and after more mature reflection, it had 
been decided that another order should 


hereafter be followed, that of seniority of} 
To which the bishop of Kentucky | 


election, 
replied, ‘that as he was the only one affect- 
ed by the change, he was most happy to 
say, that it met with his most cordial appro- 
bation.’ B. B. Sarru, 

Bishop of the Prot. Ep. Ch., Diocese of Ky. 


Dr. Berrian, in the “ History of Trinity 
Church, N. Y.,” p. 293, referring to the 
consecration of Bishops Hobart and Gris- 
wold, in May, 1811, says: “ According to 
the usage of the Church of England, Bishop 
White first laid hands on Mr. Hobart as a 
doctor of divinity, though Mr. Griswold 
was his senior both in age and the ministry.” 


: SENGA,. 
Parap., Nov., 1861. 


QUERIES. 

History oF THE Frencu NEvTRALS.— 
The writer was informed a year ago, that a 
History of the French Neutrals since their 
Expatriation, has been published by a Bos- 
ton gentleman, a descendant of that people. 
The writer would be glad to obtain the title 
of the book or name of the publisher. 


MAINENSIS. 
Jan., 1862. 


| name was Sarah. 





“We are Soip.”—This cant term was 
used in 1775 (Henry’s Account of Arnold’s 


Expedition, p. 117). Has it an earlier 
origin ? B. 


Ricuarp Mor rcomery.—Was there any 
relationship between Gen, Richard Mont- 
gomery, who fell at Quebec, in 1775, and 
the family of Viscount Ranelagh? r—a- 


{Lady Ranelagh was his sister. See his 
will, in vol. iii. of this Mag., p. 47.—Eb.] 


CommoporE Barry.— What was the 
maiden name of the wife of Commodore 
Barry ? She died in 1832. Her Christian 
Is the portrait of Barry, 
painted by Stuart, in existence, and where 
is it to be found ? H. 





PENNSYLVANIA Stramp.—I have seen a 


|bond dated “ Philadelphia, Dec. 18; 1799,” 


on which was embossed a stamp of the size 
of a copper cent. At the top were the 
words “TWENTY-FIVE CENTS,” and below 
was “PENNSYLVANIA.” In the centre was a 
shield, paly of six, surmounted by a spread 
eagle. When was the law under which 
this stamp was issued passed, and how long 
did it continue in force ? DELTA, 


GENERAL Hanp’s Famiry.—What was 
the maiden name of the wife of General 
Hand? Where are his descendants to be 
found? INQUIRER, 


Mumso0 Jumso—Gites GINGERBREAD.— 
Who were the persons designated by the 
following names or appellations? Mumbo 
Jumbo, alluded to in Cecil Dreeme; Giles 
Gingerbread, mentioned by Irving in con- 
nection with Jack the Giant Killer, and 
Tom Thumb? W. A. W. 


Otp Pusiic Funcrionary.—How did 
President Buchanan get this sobriquet ? 
: W. A. W. 
Nicuoias Girman or N. H.—I have in 
my possession a bond signed by Nicholas 
Gilman, of Exeter, with Josiah Bartlett and 








1862.) 


Ichabod Rollins as securities in the sum of 


fifty thousand pounds, for the faithful per- 
formance, by said Nicholas Gilman, of the du- 
ties of treasurer of New Hampshire, which 


bond bears date the 14th day of June, 1775. |. 


Also, a letter dated: “In Committee of 
Safety, Exeter, October 16", 1778,” and 
signed “Nicholas Gilman, Cha". P. T.” 


And, also, a bill dated 1781, signed by Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, as treasurer of loans, and 
countersigned Nicholas Gilman, “ Commis- 
sioner of the Continental Loan Office in the 
State of New Hampshire.” To each 
these three papers the signature is identical, 
showing that the same Nicholas Gilman sign- 
ed them all. Another letter, dated Philadel- 
phia, February 9th, 1791, signed N* Gilman, 


of 
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in an entirely different hand, is known to be | 


the autograph of the gentleman who was 


a Senator of the United States, from 1805 | 


to 1814, and at the date of the letter (1791), 
one of the Representatives in Congress from 
New Hampshire. 

Query, which of these two Nicholas Gil- 
mans,—the treasurer of N. H. in 1775, and 
commissioner of loans, in 1781, or the mem- | 
ber of Congress, in 1791, and subsequent | 
U.S. Senator,—was the Signer of the Con-| 
stitution of the United States ?- And which 
of them was also the member from N. H. 
of the Old Continental Congress of 1786- 
1788? And in what way were they re- 
lated to John Taylor Gilman, also a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and after- 
wards governor of New Hampshire?  c. 


Natives or Boston IN THE UNITARIAN 
Minisrry.—A Boston correspondent of the 
New York Christian Inquirer, tor May 20, 
1834, thus writes: 
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to this list; and probably it would be found 
that nearly one-quarter, if not quite, of the 
living Unitarian clergymen, are natives of 
this ‘city. This is a fact worthy of note 
... If we should bring in several towns in 
this vicinity—Dorchester, Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge, Milford, Charlestown, and others— 
we should swell the number very consider- 
ably.” 

Can any reader of the Magazine inform 
us whether the proportion of natives of 
Boston in the Unitarian ministry continues 
as large now as it was eight years ago, 





Tuomas’s ALMANAC.—There is a tradition 
that when Isaiah Thomas, the founder of 
the American Antiquarian Society, and an- 
thor of the profound “ History of Printing,” 
was printing his almanac for 1788, one of 


|his apprentices asked him what he should 


_put opposite July 13, in the calendar. Mr. 


| Thomas being occupied, replied, any thing 
ihe liked, on which the boy set “ Aail, rain, 


“We have been surprised, on examina- | 


tion, to find that a large proportion of the 
Unitarian clergymen were born in this city. 
Of the two hundred and forty-eight minis- 
ters 
day of January last, including three not 
mentioned in this year’s Unitarian Congre- | 
gational Register, a list of fifty who were 

born in Boston, is before us, being more | 
than one-fifth of the whole number. 
doubtedly, sev 


of our denomination living on the first | 


and snow.” The country was all amaze- 
ment; the day arrived, when it actually 
rained, hailed, and snowed violently. From 
that time Thomas's Almanacs were in great 
demand. Will “Delta” turn to the alma- 
nac of that date in the library of the N. 

Genealogical and Historical Society, to as- 
certain the fact ? SHAWMUT. 





Otp Jersey.—Can any of your readers 


| give the history of the “ Old Jersey,” prior 
to her being used as a prison ship. 


8. JONES. 


Tue Merrimack River—Riviere pu 
Gas.—The discovery of the Merrimack river 
took place on the seventeenth day of July, 
in 1605. While exploring the coast of New 
England on that day, in a ship placed under 
his command by De Monts, vice-admiral 
and lieutenant-general of New France, un- 
der Henry the Fourth, Captain Champlain 
entered the Bay of Newburyport ; and in 
' closing his account of this bay he says: 
«“ Plus y wen icelle bay une riviere qui est 


Un-| fort spacieuse, laquelle avons nommé la 
eral others should be added | Riviere pu Gas;” which may be translat 
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ed thus—* Moreover there is in this bay a 
river of considerable magnitude, which we 
have named Gas’s River.” This must mean 
the Merrimack. (See “Les Voyages du 
Sieur de Champlain en la Nouvelle France 
Occidentale,” edition of 1632, p. 80.) 

Considering that Gas and Gast (or Guast) 
are words in French, of kindred or identical 
sound, and considering that Gast was the 
family name of De Monts, under whom 
Champlain sailed, is it not possible that the 
name “ Riviére du Gas,” was conferred on 
this river by way of compliment to De 
Monts? If it was so conferred, the compli- 
ment was a peculiarly just one; for, as we 
learn from the “ Relation des Jesuits,” De 
Monts was the first European to whom the 
existence of this river became known. While 
talking with some Indians on the bank of 
the St. Lawrence, in the summer of 1604, 
he was told by them that there was a great 
river lying far to the south, which they 
called the Merrimack. 

Can any of our readers bring forward any 
further proof to substantiate this explana- 
tion of the term Riviére du Gas? 


REPLIES. 


Tur Tomato (vol. vi., p. 35).—The first 
tomatoes I can remember, were raised in 
some of the gardens of Newport, R. L, 
among the flowers, under the name of 
“ Love Apples,” and were reputed poisonous, 

About the year 1809 or 1810, a gentle- 
man from South Carolina spent the summer 
in Newport, and discovering this fruit in 
the garden of his boarding-house, said to 
his landlady, “ Mrs. R. why do you never 
put any of your fine tomatoes on the ta- 
ble?” She replied that she did not know 
what “ tomatoes” were. He described them, 
and she recognized the “ Love Apple.” She 


told him it was poisonous, only suffered in 


the flower garden as an ornamental plant. 
He then instructed her how to stew the fruit, 
and some of the first that were ever cooked 
in Newport were sent to my mother, and I 
tasted and liked them. 
any being eaten for many years afterward, 
except in that boarding-house, when they 








I did not know of 





had boarders from South Carolina or Geor- 
gia. 

In 1822 I lived in Bristol, R. I., and had 
a small garden. I inquired for seed of the 
tomato, but could not find it till I got a 
German, who was gardener in a gentleman’s 
employ, to order it, with some seeds he was 
sending to Philadelphia for. I raised and 
ate of it for three or four years, when I re- 
moved to Providence, and having no gar- 
den ceased to cultivate. It was not to be 
found in Providence market, except perhaps 
as a rarity, left for exhibition by some gen- 
tleman’s gardener, until about 1828, when it 
began to’ appear in a few of the country 
carts. . P 

In 1829 I was residing in New Bedford, 
and could get no tomatoes; therefore in the 
spring of 1830, I sent to Providence and 
obtained a supply of seed and divided it be- 
tween two marketmen, who were accus- 
tomed to bring vegetables, fruit, &c., to my 
house, and thereafter the plant became 
abundant in this vicinity. W. H. T. 


[The Tomato is a native of Mexico, and 
the name Tomatl, signifies waterberry. Be- 
sides the two varieties common here, the 
red and yellow, there is another kind with 
a purple and green fruit, which is more 
plentiful and cheaper. The tomato was in- 
troduced very early into Florida from Mex- 
ico, and spread to neighboring colonies ; 
but its use at the north is comparatively 
recent. | 





Rain Water Docror (vol. v., pp. 252, 
358).—The reply heretofore given contains 
some points which I doubt. His death (as 
there stated) may well be called a singular 
one for a man who pretended that rain wa- 
ter was the principal curative agent in the 
pharmacopeia, But it was not more singu- 
lar than that he should have died in any 

yay in 1815, while to my personal knowl- 
edge he was at the culmination of his prac- 
tice in Roxbury, near Boston, in 1817. I 
have seen long lines of chaises and other 
vehicles on the side of the road near his 
residence, at the “ Punchbowl,” in Roxbury, 
waiting patiently hours for their turn at the 
levee of the consummate charlatan, His 
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specific for all maladies was rain water, in| collecting. If this individual really per- 
which herbs and roots had been stewed.| formed so praiseworthy an action, 1 would 
This unsavory decoction he made his pa-| recommend his meritorious example to all 
tients swallow by the quart at a time, re-| popular deveivers of the same prolific genus. 


peating the potation several times a day; 
and he prohibited salt in food, 

This cunning German, as he was sup- | 
posed to be, though his history was veiled | 
in mystery, removed afterwards to “ Spring | 
Street,” also a village in Roxbury, where he 
was not, I believe, so successful in finding 
dupes, from which he was, as I understood, 
driven by apprehensions of prosecution for 
some dark offences alleged against him; | 
but I never heard of his living at North | 
Dedham. About 1817 his reputation is be- 
lieved to have been at its zenith, but it 
began some time before and continued some- 
time afterwards, though rapidly waning. 
He was doubtless an egregious empiric, and 
the facts are against the statements in the 
reply; that he was skilful, honest, and 
generous.” He was probably as far as 
most men, from being either of these, and 
if he deserved the epithets, he was certainly 
an unfortunate individual; for on his depar- 
ture from Roxbury, he left a very bad name 
as a man and a doctor behind him. What 
his real name was, I do not remember that 
it was ever discovered. He lived solitary, 
having but a single old drudge, I believe, | 
toassist him. From his publications, which 
were as worthless and frequently unintelli- 
gible in matter as they were ridiculous and 
laughable in style, he was supposed to be a 
German gardener, who knew just enough 
of simples to compound a decoction. He 
styled himself in these pamphlets, “ Sylvan 
Gardener, enemy of human diseases ;” and 
by this title he was sued by his printer for 
his bill; who, in September, 1817, obtained | 
a verdict for it at the court in Dedham, and 
the amount of the judgment was finally col- 
lected. Sylvan got into trouble at the trial 
upon evidence produced that he had tam- 
pered with the jury, 

It is apparent, from this statement, that | 
there have been two impostors of the name | 





But it is time to pause and desist from the 


| revival of so worthless a memory as that of 


the Rain Water Doctor of almost half a 
century ago. JOHNTE. 


Hotes on Books. 


The New England Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register and Antiquarian Journal. 
Vol. xvi., No. 1. Boston: 1862. 104 pp. 

Tuts number of our ever-welcome co-laborer 

comes to us from the active press of Mr. 

Munsell, and by its size and appearance 

gives every token of health and vitality. It 

opens with a sketch of Hon. Nathaniel Ap- 
pleton, and is illustrated with a portrait of 
that gentleman, engraved by Schoff. Among 
other interesting documents is the short 

Revolutionary Diary of Daniel Gookin, a 

New Hampshire officer, describing among 

other events, the expedition of General Sul- 

livan, in 1779. Other valuable contribu- 
tions make up the number. 

In spite of the difficulties of the times, we 
call attention to this work, of the import- 
ance of which few have any definite idea, 
But its fifteen volumes comprise much that 
no historical library can dispense with, It 
is a duty to sustain such works, and there 
are surely students and collectors enough 
ready to do so. 





Proceedings of the Commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs, appointed by law for the 
Exetinguishment of Indian Titles in the 
State of New York. Published from the 
original manuscript in the Library of the 
Albany Institute. With an Introduction 
and Notes, by Franklin Bb. Hough, mem- 
ber of the Albany Institute. Albany: 
Joel Munsell, 1861. 2 vols., 4to. 


of Rain Water Doctor, or else that this|Taese beautiful volumes, Nos. ix. and x., 
arrant quack succeeded in humbugging the | of Mr. Munsell’s valuable series, are very 
public several years after he appropriately | important contributions to the history of 
drowned himself in rain water of his own|the State of New York, The fuc-similes 
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of signatures are very numerous, the maps | 
most useful. The notes are carefully drawn, 
and as may be expected from one of Dr, 
Hough’s long and careful research of great 
value. There is little doubt in saying that | 
it is the most important contribution issued | 
from a private press, relating to the history | 
of the State. We trust that our‘ Legis-| 
lature will, stimulated by this, do a work | 
which has been waiting a century, print the | 
whole volume of Indian treaties and affairs 
in the Secretary of State’s office, to which | 
Smith alludes, describing the care taken of 
it for its preservation. Being unique it may | 
easily be lost; and if it has reached our day | 
safely, it may soon disappear like many other | 
precious volumes. We trust yet to see it 
taken up, and as Dr. O’Callaghan has just | 
completed his labors on the Colonial Docu-| 
ments, he can give us all the knowledge ac- 
quired by his studies and experience in the | 
Colonial period. 











National Portrait Gallery of Eminent | 
Americans, from Original Paintings. | 
By Alonzo Chappel. With Biographies 
by E. A. Duyckinck. New York: John- 
son, Fry & Co., 1862. Nos. 1-4. 

Tue appearance of a work like this at the 
darkest hour in American history, is a happy 
harbinger of a brighter day. Post tenebras 
spero Lucem, might well be its motto. 
When two sections are arrayed in arms 
against each other; when on one side at 
least the fiercest hatred, the deadliest an- 
imosity is evoked against the other, what 
can be better, nobler than to lift the curtain 
and gaze on those illustrious forms, whose 
names, whose valor, whose virtues, or whose 
genius have endeared them to every Amer- 
ican, who were intensely national, the prop- | 
erty of the whole people. 

The publishers are certainly entitled to 
every encouragement for so noble an idea; 
and no less so for the admirable manner in 
which it has been carried out. The bio- 
‘ graphical portion could not be committed 
to a worthier hand than the classic and ex- 
perienced pen of Mr. Duyckinck; and he 
has invested the sketches with a charm and 
grace of novelty and completeness, Famil- 





iar as some of the characters are to us all, 
we can read these delineations with undi- 
minished interest. The numbers already 
issued embrace Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, Richard Henry 
Lee, Washington. 

The engravings, executed expressly for 
the work, are extremely fine. They are all 
full lengths, and thus offer a striking con- 
tiast to all other galleries. As the work 
will include those who have become eminent 
in the pregnant days we live in, it will be 
the finest gallery ever issued. 


Miscellany, 


SEVERAL interesting mementoes of Wash- 
ington, embracing among the rest, his tent 
and other military articles, part of the ser- 
vice presented to him by the Cincinnati, 
china presented to Martha Washington, by 
Lafayette, have been discovered at Arling- 
ton House, by Caleb Lyon, of Lyonsdale. 


A new and correct edition of the “ Fed- 
eralist,” with introductory chapter and notes, 
is to be issued under the editorial supervis- 
ion of Henry B. Dawson, Esq., who will be 
aided in his task by the very valuable family 
papers of Gen. Hamilton, placed at his dis- 
posal by Col. J. A. Hamilton, 


Purest Ann Naruans, an aged colored 


| woman, who had long resided on the York 


road, near Baltimore, died on January 24. 
Her known age was 110 years. She was a 
servant in the.family of Charles Carroll, of 
Carollton. 


Hon. A. B. Hassrovck is preparing a 


|“ History of Ulster Co., New York,” and 


Mr. Ruttenber, author of the “ History of 
Newburg,” is about to publish a “ History 
of Ordnge County.” 

Tue interesting article, in this number, 
on the affair at Newport, is from the valua- 
ble “‘ Naval History of Rhode Island,” by 
Hon. John R. Bartlett. 

In our next we shall give the Massachu. 
setts Act of Independence, read lately by 
Mr. Dawson. 





